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What Lies Ahead, What Is at 
Stake, in the Plan for L.T.0.? 


NNOUNCER. Last year the Eco- 
- pani and Social Council of the 
United Nations resolved to call an 
International Conference on Trade and 
Employment to consider setting up an 
International Trade Organization. A 
preparatory committee of 18 nations 
was appointed to arrange for such a 
conference, prepare its agenda, and 
draft a charter for the proposed organ- 
ization. This preparatory committee 
has just ended its first meeting in 
London. This broadcast is a report 
on the London meeting by Mr. Clair 
Wilcox, Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy of the Department 
of State, who headed the United States 
Delegation. Interviewing Mr. Wilcox 
will be CBS correspondent Bob Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. During the period of pre- 
liminary steps by the United Nations in 
the direction of world cooperation in the 
economic field, questions have arisen con- 
cerning the policies, aims, and practi- 
cability of an International Trade Or- 
ganization as a foundation for economic 
peace and well-being. So Iam going to 
ask some how’s, why’s, and wherefore’s of 
the happenings at London, what the is- 
sues are that lie ahead, and what is at 
stake. First, Mr. Wilccx, why an Inter- 
national Trade Organization? 

Mr. Witcox. Well, we have all been 
trying, since the war, to organize the 
world for peace. But organization for 
political cooperation won’t mean much 
unless nations will also cooperate in eco- 
nomic affairs. This is the purpose, for 
instance, of such international institu- 
tions as the Bretton Woods Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank. But 
more than financing is required. You 
can’t go on lending money very long 
unless you have enough freedom of trade 
so that the borrowers can pay you back. 
This is the purpose of the International 
Trade Organization, or the I. T. O. as we 
call it—to get rid, so far as possible, of 
the sort of restrictions and discrimina- 
tions that grew up during and after the 
two world wars—import quotas, exchange 
controls, preferences, and the like—that 
keep trade smaller, labor less productive, 
and living standards lower than they 
otherwise would be. 

Mr. Lewis. But what would this 
I. T. O. do? What sort of agreements 
would you write into a Charter for world 
trade? In other words, what were the 
Problems that you talked about in 
London? 


Plainly, We Face Today a Choice Between (a) Sharp Export Cuts, Shifts in Pro- 
duction, Business Losses and Unemployment Engendered by Trade Barriers Plus 
Economic Antagonisms and (b) New, Concerted, Rational Readjustments and Accom- 
modations Redounding to the Benefit of the Whole World Community 


Text of a Recent CBS Broadcast by CLain WiLcox, Director, Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy, Department of State, Interviewed by Robert Lewis, 


CBS Correspondent 


Mr. WILcox. There were six principal 
problems, Mr. Lewis: First, the consti- 
tution of the I. T. O.; second, the rela- 
tion between domestic employment pol- 
icies and international trade policy; 
third, the industrial development of 
backward areas; fourth, the supervision 
of intergovernmental agreements with 
respect to primary commodities such as 
wheat and sugar, rubber, coffee and tea; 
fifth, the means of curbing the restric- 
tive practices of international combines 
and cartels, and sixth, the reduction of 
barriers to trade and the removal of all 
forms of discrimination. 

MR. LEwIs. Well that covers quite a lot 
of ground. Which of these six problems 
was most important, or did they all get 
equal attention? 

Mr. WILcox. No, I sould say that the 
conference spent more than half of its 
time on the question of trade barriers 
and discriminations. And from our point 
of view, at least, this was the most im- 
portant question that we discussed. 





“STATE’S” CLAIR WILCOX 


He stresses the conviction that, “if we carry 
through with I. T. O., we will better our 
own economic position and that of all the 
other peoples of the world.” 


Quantitative Restrictions 


Mr. LEwIs. And that brings up a point 
that needs clarification. Tariffs have 
been the barriers used mainly by the 
United States. In other countries quan- 
titative restrictions are more prominent 
as barriers. Elaborate a moment on what 
these restrictions are. How do they 
work? 

Mr. WItcox. These quantitative re- 
strictions are quotas on imports, absolute 
limits on the amount of goods that can 
come into a country during any period. 
A country may say, for instance, “During 
the month of March we will take 57 auto- 
mobiles, 11 from France, 17 from Eng- 
land, and 29 from the United States.” 
And that is all that comes in. Not one 
single one more than that number is 
admitted. 

Mr. LEwIs. Well, why do you say that 
these quotas are worse than tariffs? 

MR. WILcox. Because, under tariffs, the 
volume of trade is still determined by 
private buyers and sellers. Goods can 
come in over the tariff wall if the duty 
is paid. But under a quota system, the 
volume of trade is rigidly fixed by public 
officials. The movement of goods be- 
tween any two countries cannot exceed 
the limits on which their officials have 
agreed. 

Mr. Lewis. Do we use such quo- 
tas? ... They don’t seem to have 
gained popularity with us. 

Mr. WILcox. Not very much. But many 
other countries developed them during 
the ’thirties, and everybody used them 
during the war. They’ve got their quota 
machinery set up and running now and 
it will be easy for them to keep it going 
and speed it up. Unless we come to some 
agreement, of the sort we have proposed, 
we are headed for a rigid system of ad- 
ministrative control over imports in every 
other country in the world. 

Mr. LEwIs. Well, Mr. Wilccx, since the 
war is over, why do you think the rest 
of the world will be so bent on using these 
controls from now on? 

Mr. WILcox. For several reasons. 
Some countries, now, would seriously 
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deplete their monetary reserves if they 
didn’t restrict imports. They want to 
keep from spending too much hard 
money—particularly dollars. Some 
countries want to promote their recon- 
struction by picking and choosing among 
their imports, keeping out luxuries and 
admitting machinery and raw materials. 
Others want to promote industrialization 
by giving their factories a monopoly of 
their own markets. Still others look on 
import controls as a method of running 
a planned economy. And many countries 
hope to use them for bargaining pur- 
poses—to obtain concessions from others. 


Avoidable Evils and Hobbles 

Mr. Lewis. You've been hard at work 
in London tryirg to lessen controls on 
trade, but your work is still on paper. 
What if there is no international agree- 
ment? What would it mean if coun- 
tries went ahead with all the trade re- 
strictions you've been talking about? 

Mr. Witcox. It would mean that in 
order to export goods from this country 
we would have to bargain our way into 
every market on earth. Our Govern- 
ment would have to go to Siam, for ex- 
ample, and talk them into admitting so 
many pounds, or yards, or bushels of 
this or that in the next month, and the 
same thing with Chile and New Zealand 
and every other country in the world. 
And if this is what happens, we shall 
certainly have to have a sizable bureauc- 
racy to carry on negotiations, country 
by country, product by product, and 
month by month, to get foreign markets 
for our goods. 

Mr. LEwIs. 


But aren’t we strong 


enough to drive some hard bargains? 
Why not fight fire with fire? 

Mr. Witcox. Because we are trying to 
get rid of Government controls and re- 





turn trade to private hands. You can't 
regiment your foreign commerce and 
keep free enterprise at home. If we 
were driven to impose quotas on our own 
imports, I’m afraid that private trade 
would be tied up tighter than it ever 
has been before in time of peace. That 
is why we regard these quotas as the 
worst form of interference with trade 
and why we insisted that they be con- 
demned, in principle, at the meeting in 
London. 

Mr. LEwIis. But you didn’t agree to 
abolish quotas, completely, in London. 

MR. WILCOx. Not completely. The 
trade of many other countries has been 
knocked out of balance by the war. The 
United States has always recognized that 
their quota systems cannot be abolished 
overnight. What we asked for was a 
commitment that quotas will in no case 
be retained any longer than is absolutely 
necessary and that they will not be used, 
in general, to protect domestic industries. 

MR. LEwIs. And the new draft of the 
Charter does provide that. 


Agreement Answers Need 


Mr. WILcox. Yes. The Charter re- 
tains all of the fundamentals that we 
proposed. There is a_ general rule 
against the use of quantitative restric- 
tions. There is a list of specific excep- 
tions to that general rule, narrowly lim- 
ited and precisely defined. If a country 
wishes to avail itself of one of these ex- 
ceptions, it must adhere to the regula- 
tions and follow the procedures laid 
down by the I. T. O. And if a country 
violates these regulations or sidesteps 
these procedures, it is subject to penal- 
ties. As a practical matter, this is the 
only way to handle the problem. 
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satisfied. 

MR. WILCOx. Yes. I think that this 
sort of an agreement is far preferabje 
to a situation where every other nation 
would be free to impose quotas on Amer. 
ican goods, and on other goods, at any 
time and to any extent that it pleaseg 

Mk. LEwIs. Did you finish redrafting 
the Charter at the meeting in London? 

MR. WILCOx. No. We got fairly gen. 
eral agreement on about nine-tenths of 
a revised draft, including all of the ar. 
ticles that seemed to us to be of funda. 
mental importance. But the drafting 
job won’t be completed until the com. 
mittee meets again in Geneva in April 
of this year. 


Step-by-Step Advances 


Mr. LEwis. At this juncture, the pro- 
gram is certainly not all cut and dried 
What are the next steps? 

Mr. Wiitcox. The Department of State 
is announcing that informal hearings 
will be held on the Charter in Washing- 
ton, February 25, in Boston, Chicago, 
and New Orleans on March 3, and in 
Denver and San Francisco on March 10 
so that the Government may obtain a 
full expression of views and comments 
of American citizens to assist the United 
States delegation in preparation for the 
meeting in Geneva. That meeting, in 
turn, will recommend the completed 
Charter to a world conference of some 
60 nations that will meet in the fall, and 
any agreement that comes out of the 
conference will go to Congress for action 
in the winter of 1947-48. 

Mr. Lewis. It looks to me then as 
though the I. T. O. can’t be set up before 
the middle of 1948. 

Mr. WILcox. That’s right. The Lon- 
don meeting was just one step in a long 
process that began with the Atlantic 
Charter in 1941 and went on through the 
Lend-Lease Agreements in 1942, the 
Bretton Woods Agreements in 1944, the 
American Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment in 1945, 
and the Suggested Charter for the I. T. 0. 
which we published in September 1946. 
It was our Charter, by the way, that 
provided the basis for the draft that the 
Preparatory Committee has now pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Lewis. The United States pro- 
vided what you might call the ‘raw ma- 
terial’ on which the 18 nations did their 
work in London? 

Mr. WiLcox. That’s right. The whole 
project has been conceived, sponsored, 


and promoted by the United States. | 


And if it succeeds, the lion’s share of the 
credit will have to go to the United 
States. 

Mr. Lewis. I have been hearing a good 
bit about negotiations under the Trade 
Agreements Act; and let’s get straight 


Mr. LEwis. On that, I take it, you are 
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their relation to the Charter and the 
I. T. O. 

Mr. Witcox. The negotiations under 
the Trade Agreements Act will be held 
at the Geneva meeting in April. They 
are part and parcel of the whole pro- 
gram. We have asked other countries to 
cut their tariffs and give up their pref- 
erences and quota schemes. If they are 
to do this, we must be prepared to make 
a similar contribution on our own 
account. 


The Ominous Alternatives 


Mr. Lewis. What is your feeling on 
this point: Suppose the United States 
doesn’t follow through, doesn’t continue 
to take part in this program? What 
happens in that case? 

Mr. WiLtcox. We wouldn’t get the 
world-trade charter and we wouldn’t get 
the I. T.O. Tariffs would go up all over 
the world. Import quotas would be 
clamped down tight. And if we didn’t 
increase our imports, dollars would be 
scarce and other nations would discrimi- 
nate against American goods. 

Mr. Lewis. Do you think we would 
suffer more than anybody else? 

Mr. Witcox. No. Countries like Eng- 
land and Belgium and Holland, Norway, 
and Sweden, small industrial countries 
that depend heavily on their foreign 
trade, would be hit hardest. Countries 
that specialize in the production of raw 
materials would suffer too—most of the 
countries in Latin America, for instance, 
and in the Far East. No, if the world is 
going in for economic isolationism, we 
can adjust ourselves to it more easily 
than any other country, except Russia. 

Mr. LEwis. You don’t think it would 
be as hard on the Russians. Why not? 


Mr. WILcox. Simply because they have 
a larger land area and a greater variety 
of resources and are less dependent on 
foreign trade than anybody else. 

Mr. LEwis. In that case, do you think 
the Russians will ever join the I. T. O.? 

MR. WILcox. I don’t know. But I don’t 
see why they shouldn’t. The door is wide 
open. They have a great deal to gain by 
joining and little or nothing to lose. 

Mr. Lewis. Suppose they don’t join? 
Without Russia, is there any point in set- 
ting up an I. T. O.? 

Mr. WItcox. Certainly. Russia doesn’t 
handle even 5 percent of the world’s 
trade. It would still be desirable to agree 
upon sensible rules for the other 95 per- 
cent. But, of course, what we are aiming 
at is one world in trade, not two. 

Mr. Lewis. A final query, Mr. Wilcox. 
Without an organization like I. T. O. 
what is your estimate of the price we in 
the United States would pay for what you 
term world “economic isolationism’’? 

MR. WILcox. Well, I suppose that there 
would be a sharp cut in our exports and 
that we would have to cut the acreage 
devoted to export crops—cotton and to- 
bacco, wheat and flour, lard and canned 
milk, oranges and apples, and so on— 
and close down a good many factories 
that otherwise would have produced steel 
and machinery for offices and farms and 
industrial plants, electrical equipment, 
automobiles and radios, sewing machines 
and so on, for foreign markets. Our 
farmers would have to shift to new crops. 
Our business men would have to take 
their losses. A good many thousands of 
people would be thrown out of work and 
they would have to live on unemployment 
benefits while they looked for jobs in 
other industries and in other parts of the 
country. It would be hard to take, 
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though I’m sure that we would muddle 
through it some way. But if we carry 
through with I. T. O., I think we will 
better our own economic position and 
that of all the other peoples of the world. 


*““An Absolute Essential” 


Mr. Lewis. Is your feeling about the 
importance of the I. T. O. one that was 
generally held by the delegates to the 
London conference? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. There were more 
than 200 persons there, representing 18 
nations. We worked steadily together for 
6 weeks with no major divisions or con- 
flicts, because we all believed that effec- 
tive international economic cooperation 
is an absolute essential for permanent 
peace. 

Mr. Lewis. So far asI can see the Lon- 
don Conference was a real success. In 
these days when conflict catches the 
headlines, sometimes we miss the really 
big news of quiet effective international 
cooperation. 





Public Enterprise in 
Swedish Industry 


While in Sweden public utilities are to 
a great extent publicly owned and oper- 
ated, in the industrial production private 
enterprise plays a predominant part. Of 
the country’s industrial workers, only 
about 5 percent can be considered as 
Government-employed, says the Ameri- 
can-Swedish News Exchange. Since the 
end of the war the nationalization of 
some industries has been discussed, but 
so far no steps in this direction have been 
taken. The shoe and stone industries, as 
well as the insurance business and the 
importation and distribution of oil and 
gasoline, are at present objects of inves- 
tigation. The respective committees, 
however, have not been instructed to 
work out plans of nationalization, but 
rather to present their views on the aues- 
tion of how a more efficient organization 
can be achieved. 

There are many different forms of 
Government participation in industrial 
activities, the Swedish Institute of Indus- 
trial Research points out in a survey. 
In some cases the Government itself acts 
as employer through a_ subordinate 
agency. Another category of public in- 
dustrial enterprise is represented by com- 
panies in which the Government is in- 
terested as owner of all or part of their 
capital stock. In addition to these more 
or less publicly owned or controlled in- 
dustries, the Government, by law or vol- 
untary agreements, has a certain in- 
fluence in some privately owned com- 
panies. The survey does not include the 
building industry, which is subsidized by 
the Government. 








Italy’s “Coal Quandary” — 
Dire Need, Diverse Efforts 


What Is the Nature of the Problem That Italy’s Coal-Using Industries Now Face? 
a i =) 


TALY HAS ALWAYS BEEN a “have 
not” nation insofar as coal is con- 
cerned. All of the coking-grade and 
most of the industrial coal was imported 
from Germany, Poland, and Great Brit- 
ain. In 1939, a total of 11,154,698 metric 
tons of coal was imported and only 
3,123,578 metric tons produced from do- 
mestic mines. In other words, Italy im- 
ported before the war nearly 80 percent 
of the national fuel requirements. 
Today, the fuel situation in Italy is very 
serious, and no immediate solution of the 
problem appears imminent. The domes- 
tic coal is of such inferior quality that it 
cannot be used in most industries, and 
former customary sources of imported 
coal are largely closed, at least for the 
present. The national industries cannot 
be rehabilitated without continuing sup- 
plies of high-grade coal and coke; fuel 
cannot be purchased for import except 
on a barter basis unless and until means 
have been found to reestablish Italy’s 
currency and credit. 


Enigmas Loom 


These are some of the vital and im- 
mensely perplexing problems which now 
face the men responsible for satisfying 
Italy’s needs and making the Italian 
economy a real “going concern.” Nu- 
merous factors in the situation are ad- 
mittedly somewhat baffling. Italy’s des- 
perate need of more coal is generally 
recognized; recourse is being had to a 
variety of measures and efforts—but the 
country’s degree of success in overcom- 
ing the limitations of Nature and the 
other existing handicaps will depend 
largely on the restoration of interna- 
tional “economic health.” 

It seems worth while, at this moment, 
to examine at least a portion of the fac- 
tual background and the present picture, 
in Italy’s coal position. 

First, what about the foreign sources 
of Italy’s acutely needed coal? Germany 
formerly exported about 7,000,000 tons 
of high-grade coal to Italy annually, but 
it appears unlikely that any really large 
imports can be expected from this source 
within the next few years. Annual coal 
imports from Great Britain formerly 
amounted to 2,500,000 tons, but at this 
time it is improbable that imports on the 


How Large and Urgent Is the Demand? 


Played by Small Local Production? 


How Big Is the “Gap”? 
In This Article Are Most of the Facts Obtainable 


What Role is 


at This Date by U. S. Governmental Agencies 


By J. H. East, Jr., Senior Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines, U.S. Depart. 


ment of the Interior 


former scale can be attained. Little in- 
formation is available relative to coal 
mining in Poland since the war, and 
despite the 750,000 metric tons of coal 
that Poland is to supply to Italy under 
the commercial agreement signed Octo- 
ber 10, 1946, it is improbable that for 
some time to come Polish coal exports to 
Italy will reach their prewar level of 
1,200,000 metric tons. Other sources of 
high-grade coal must be found and satis- 
factory means of payment arranged be- 
fore extensive imports of coal can be 
attained. 


Domestic Reserves Inadequate 


Italy’s own fuel reserves are wholly 
inadequate to supply its needs. Italian 
coal is noncoking, hence all the coke re- 
quired by industry must be imported or 
made from imported coal. 

The most important source of domestic 
coal is the Carbonia field in Sardinia. 
The coal is of subbituminous rank, is 
high in ash and sulfur, and has a low 
calorific value. 





Sardinian coal miner. 
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Coal from the Carbonia fizld was 
classified as “Sulcis coal’ in 1937 in an 
official decree of Mussolini—the idea be- 
ing that this new and ornate designation 
might help to popularize its use on the 
Italian mainland, where considerable op- 
position to it had developed. 

The Carbonia coal field occurs in the 
southwestern part of the island of Sar- 
dinia in the mining district of Iglesiente. 
The coal beds are folded and faulted 
badly, particularly in the eastern part of 
the deposit, becoming more moderate to- 
ward the sea. Seven coal beds of min- 
able thickness are worked, but the upper 
beds in most of the mines are exhausted. 
Longwall mining is used in most in- 
stances, except when the dip of the coal 
bed is too steep. 

The coal from the Carbonia field re- 
quires washing to make a suitable com- 
mercial product, and 20 to 40 percent of 
the mine-run feed is rejected. Much of 
the reject rock from the washing plants 
is used for backfilling material in the 
mines in areas where the upper beds are 
on fire. 

The second important source of do- 
mestic coal is the lignite deposits of 
central and southern Italy. The lignite 
reserves are estimated to be approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 metric tons, but the 
quality of the lignite is so poor that its 
use is very limited. 

The lignite is classified by quality into 
two classes, namely picean and xyloid; 
the picean lignite is the better grade and 
resembles subbituminous coal in appear- 
ance. The xyloid lignite frequently re- 
sembles brown, weathered timber, and 
the moisture content ranges up to 50 
percent. 

When dried, the lignite becomes a fine 
powder, which is briquetted for domestic 
use and for locomotive fuel or is burned 
in steam plants equipped to use powdered 
coal. 

The lignite is unsuited for industrial 
use and is undesirable for household pur- 
poses when other types of fuel can be 
obtained. 

The third important source of domes- 
tic fuel for Italy formerly was the Arsa 
coal field, south of Trieste, in the Istrian 
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Peninsula. This area is now held by 
Yugoslavia and cannot be regarded as a 
source of coal for Italy. The coal was 
used formerly for industrial purposes in 
northern Italy. 

The anthracite deposits in northern 
Italy and in Sardinia are small, and the 
production is of relatively minor impor- 
tance. 


Problem Inherent in Figures 


Table I shows Italy’s coal imports and 
exports, and apparent national coal con- 
sumption, by years for 1939 through 
1942. 

It may be stated succinctly, at this 
point, that Italy today is not getting coal 
at anything even approaching the “rate 
of need” indicated by the figures in 
that table. 

{R. L. Trisko, of the Fuels and Lubri- 
cants Section in the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, makes the following state- 
ment about coal supplies for Italy at the 
present time: “Italy’s total available sup- 
ply of coal since the war has been less 
than half of prewar. Imports, which 
have been approximately 40 percent of 
normal, have been chiefly from the 
United States and financed by UNRRA. 
The other important suppliers have been 
Germany and South Africa. During the 
first 11 months of 1946 the United States 


meet the cost.” The most recent gen- 
eral Airgram from the U. S. Embassy at 
Rome, received in Washington several 


shipped 4,100,000 tons of coal to Italy— 
a figure which placed that nation next 
to Canada and France among the out- 
standing foreign destinations of U. S. 
coal. Now that UNRRA is being re- 
moved from the picture, the maintenance 
of a high level of U. S. coal exports to 
Italy will be conditioned by Italy’s ability 
to arrange foreign loans with which to 


weeks ago, noted that “the coal strike 
in the United States forced a reduction 
in Italy’s domestic coal allocations from 
515,000 tons during October and Novem- 
ber to 400,000 tons in December—which 
is about one-third of normal needs; the 
decrease was felt more heavily in indus- 
try than in transportation and other 
necessary public services.”’] 


TaBLe I.—IJmports and Exports 


{In metric tons] 





| 
Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 














Imports: Coal, exclusive of coke 11, 154, 698 13, 592, 92 11, 427, 943 10, 462, 714 
Exports: Coal exclusive of coke 7, 069 12, 694 26, 862 37, 430 
Apparent consumption of solid fuel, exclusive of coke ! 14, 276, 427 17, 986, 577 15, 860, 371 15, 467, 702 
! Takes into account domestic production (See table below.) 
TABLE II.—/taly’s Total Solid-Fuel Production, Exclusive of Peat 
{In metrie tons] 
Lignite 
— Ligurian ! Bituminous Tints 
Year Anthracite and Sulcis 3 shale rotal 
Picea X yloid 
1935 70, 150 149, 913 58,613 409, 305 1,118 989, 099 
1936 79, 972 887, 137 83, 403 524, 188 889 1, 575, 589 
1937 95, 060 1, 166, 624 116, 051 635, 941 450 , 126 
1938 132, 197 1, 348, 031 168, 767 704, 183 280 2, 353, 458 
1989 107, 255 1,916, 711 225, 055 873, 040 617 3, 123, 578 
1940 162, 140 2, 120, 040 340, 206 1, 768, 757 5, 790 4, 396, 933 
1941 158, 339 2, 234, 383 398, 676 1, 631, 339 17, 023 4, 439, 760 
1942 163, 565 2, 348, 161 464, 628 1, 840, 888 80, 713 4,907, 955 
1943 122, 075 317, 218 359, 454 1, 574, 234 65, 461 2, 438, 442 
1945 53, 446 558, 723 118, 732 590, 000 29, 000 1, 439, 901 
1946 ¢ 98, 000 1,011, 000 1, 886, 000 2, 995, 000 





| From Arsa coal district 
2 From Sardinia 


: Figures for 1944 are not available. All 1945 statistics represent only the territory south of the “‘Gothie Line.”’ 
4 Estimated. 


~] 





In an Italian coal mine: Circular steel sets are used to support some of the haulageways. 


The importance of the small domestic 
production of coal to Italy’s economy is 
apparent. The total solid-fuel produc- 
tion in Italy, as published by the then 
Ministero Industria, Commercio e Lavoro 
in 1945, is shown in Table II. 

Although production in 1946 would 
appear from the given estimate to have 
been more than double that in 1945, at- 
tention must be drawn to the fact that 
data for 1945, on account of wartime 
conditions (including bitter fighting in 
northern Italy during the earlier part 
of the year), were incomplete in that 
they included only those areas of Italy 
that were under Allied control during 
the entire twelvemonth. The absence 
of presentable statistics for 1944 is due 
to the rather chaotic situation resulting 
from the large-scale hostilities then in 
progress. 


What of Sardinia? 


The Carbonia coal field in the island 
of Sardinia is (as has already been em- 
phasized) the principal source of domes- 
tic coal for Italy. It may be worth 
while to indicate tersely its characteris- 
tics and methods. 

The average analysis of the coal is as 
follows: 


Percent 
I II 
Voelatiies ...<..... _.. 3840 36 
Fised carbon... .... 42-46 40 
Tels ni thn hiae 10-16 19 
pO ne ee 4 4.5 5 
ES eae a 6- 8 8 
; Se 11, 000 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Tientsin Engineer Here To 
Purchase Harbor Equipment 


United States firms have an oppor- 
tunity to sell harbor dredgers and con- 
struction equipment and services for an 
engineering project in North China, 
sponsored by the Tangku New Harbor 
Construction Bureau, Chinese Ministry 
of Communications. 

To facilitate negotiations for purchas- 
ing the needed equipment, the Bureau 
is sending its chief technical adviser, 
Phillip A. Peller, to the United States to 
personally contact possible suppliers. 
At the same time, Mr. Peller wants to 
arrange for the technical services of a 
United States firm which would be in 
a position to operate the equipment in 
China. 

According to the American Consulate 
General at Tientsin, the Tangku New 
Harbor project is the most important 
single engineering project in North 
China. Silt gates connecting the New 
Harbor with the Hai-ho were recently 
opened to traffic for coastal vessels 
carrying up to 3,000 tons and having a 
maximum draft of 15% feet. And one 
coastal vessel carrying 3,500 measure- 
ment tons of cargo has used the new 
facilities to discharge at the Tientsin 
Bund. It is reported that, with the open- 
ing of these facilities, considerable sav- 
ings have already been effected in the 
discharge of coastal vessels and in the 
easing of the lighterage bottleneck at 
Taku Bar. 

Mr. Peller will be in the United States 
for from 6 weeks to 2 months, and his 
schedule includes stops in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, and 
New Orleans. American firms desiring 
further information on this trade oppor- 
tunity can contact him c/o Chinese Con- 
sulate General, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Bolivian Government Invites 
Bids on Railroad Project 


United States firms may be interested 
in submitting bids for a project involv- 
ing construction of the La Paz-Beni Rail- 
road in Bolivia. (More complete details 





of the project were 
Transport, Utilities, and Communica- 
tions section of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 18 and February 8.) 
According to information just received 
from the American Embassy at La Paz, 
bids are to be for the first section only 
of the railroad, which covers some 50 
kilometers from the present termination 
of the old line, Estacion Ingeniero Te- 
jada ‘Hichuloma) to Chovacolla. Bids 


published in the 


_ 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office 


of International Trade 


must be submitted before March 1, 1947, 
and must be in accordance with speci- 
fications for the work established by the 
Mayor Oficial of the Ministry of Public 
Works. Work is to be started as soon 
as the rainy season ends. 

A second section of the railroad, ex- 
tending from Chovacolla to Caranavi, js 
now being surveyed, but progress is re- 
ported to be slow because of poor weather 
conditions. 

















The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opporunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices,for$leach. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any pro- 
jected business arrangements 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Num 
Air-Conditioning: 50 
Aircraft and Related Equipment: 6, 12. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 20 

Anesthetics: 43. 

Automotive Vehicles and Equipment: 10, 
14, 18, 26, 27, 40, 45 

Batteries: 20. 

Chemicals: 3, 20, 48. 

Clothing and Accessories. 

Draftsmen’s Instruments, 
Calculating Devices: 29 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, 
Firtures: 14, 16, 18, 20. 

Foliage (Decorative): 25. 

Foodstuffs: 9, 22, 23, 24, 31, 34, 47. 

Furs and Skins: 5, 37. 

Garage Equipment: 40. 

General Merchandise: 7, 14. 

Hardware: 4, 15. 

Heating Equipment: 16 

Household Furnishings and Equipment: 8. 


30, 39, 46, 48. 
Supplies, and 


and 








Editor's Note 


Index. by Commodities 


While effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to | 


every 


prevailing export and import controls in | 
this country and abroad. (Jt is recognized | 
that many of the items specified as export 
opportunities are in short supply or that 
full facilities for private trade may not 
have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been re- 


ceived. However, many United States for- 





eign traders are proceeding now with ne- 


gotiations for business when conditions 


permit.) 


vred Items in Sections Following] 


Hygienic Supplies: 51 

Industrial Instruments: 3 

Laboratory Equipment and Accessories: 3. 
Leather: 5 

Machine Tools: 15, 49 

Machinery: 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 14, 19, 38, 42, 50. 
Metals and Metal Products: 4, 15, 20 
Morticians’ Supplies: 33 

Musical Instruments and Music: 17, 34 
Paper: 14, 44 

Polishes and Adhesives: 41 
Printing Inks: 14 

Radios: 14, 20 
Refrigeration: 8, 14, 20, 50 
Rubber Products: 48 
Ships: 5. 

Stationers’ Supplies: 7, 29 
Textiles: 1, 7, 11, 14, 19, 28 
Tires and Tubes: 20, 35 
Toys: 21, 32 

Wire: 13 


30, 46 
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In view of the extremely limited time 
remaining in which to submit bids, in- 
terested American firms are advised to 
take immediate action to obtain specifi- 
cations and bid forms. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Directive Committee 
of the La Paz-Beni Railroad, La Paz, 


Bolivia. 


Manufacturing Rights 
Offered by Swedish Inventor 


The right to manufacture and sell a 
device described as the “Ideal Manger” 
is offered to United States firms by its 
Swedish inventor, J. Valdemar Norberg. 

According to Mr. Norberg, the appli- 
ance is an effective stanchion device for 
cattle barns, as its design prevents the 
animal from reaching the forage and 
feed in any manger other than its own, 
as well as from pushing forward too far. 
Moreover, he claims that it can be fitted 
to any type of manger. 

One copy of a drawing showing con- 
struction of the device with descriptive 
text in Swedish, together with transla- 
tion thereof, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. . 

For complete details regarding this 
trade opportunity, however, interested 
firms should write direct to Mr. Norberg, 
Stockeby, Sweden, for whom a World 
Trade Director Report is being pre- 
pared. 


New Zealand Visitor 
Has Varied Interests 


A variety of interests brings A. H. 
Honeyfield of New Zealand to the United 
States at this time. Traveling in official 
capacity as a representative of the Auck- 
land Branch of New Zealand’s Internal 
Marketing Division, Ministry of Market- 
ing, Mr. Honeyfield is interested in pur- 
chasing plant and equipment for citrus 
sheds, and in obtaining technical infor- 
mation on citrus processing. In addi- 
tion, he intends to investigate canning 
and quick-freezing processes, as well as 
the use of casein in plastics. 

Mr. Honeyfield’s visit will be confined 
almost entirely to west-coast cities dur- 
ing his month’s stay in this country. 
Firms and other organizations in a posi- 
tion to assist him in his mission are 
asked to write him c/o New Zealand 
Government Representative, 230 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, California. 


Italian Firm Seeks Rights 
To Make Musical Instruments 


An opportunity to sell or otherwise ar- 
range for the use in Italy of patents cov- 
ering musical instruments is offered to 
United States manufacturers by a firm 
in Florence, Italy. 


T30895 
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The Italian concern—F. I. S. M. (Fab- 
brica Italiana Strumenti Musicali) , Cav- 
P. Fupeschi & Figli Soc. An.—is anxious 
to negotiate for the purchase or use of 
recent patents in the field of musical 
instruments for manufacture in Italy. 

As no further details concerning this 
trade opportunity have been furnished 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, in- 
terested American firms should commu- 
nicate direct with F. I. S. M. at 80 Via 
Corridoni, Florence, Italy. 


Palestine Group Sends 
Representative to U. S. 


A representative of the Palestine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Tel-Aviv, Pal- 
estine, seeks the cooperation of American 
businessmen during his visit to this coun- 
try. The visitor, Dr. E. Justic, is here 
to do market research on textile machin- 
ery, With a view to purchasing equipment 
for garment and textile manufacture. 
In addition, he will attend the Palestine 
Exhibition of Manufactures and Raw 
Materials opening April 1 at Rockefeller 
Center in New York City. 

Dr. Justic is officially connected with 
the Manufacturers’ Association as man- 
ager of its branch, Union of Palestine 
Fashion Industries. 

He will be in the United States for 
about 6 months, during which time he 
plans to visit New York, Washington, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Cleveland. Interested Am- 
erican firms can write him c/o American 
Economic Committee for Palestine, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Visitors 

1. Australia—A. E. Bottomley, representing 
Bottomley Bros., 308 Flinders Lane, Mel- 
bourne; Bentex Weaving Mills, Proprietary 
Ltd., Alexandria, New South Wales; Stylrite 
Hosiery Mills, Proprietary Ltd., 149 Bouverie 
Street, Carlton; Yarra Falls Ltd., 452 John- 
son Street, Abbotsford, Victoria; Eagley Mills, 
Collingwood, Victoria; and John Vicars & 
Co., Proprietary Ltd., 34 Victoria Road, Mer- 
rickville, Sydney, is interested in establish- 
ing markets for worsteds and woolens, and 
in buying weaving and knitting machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive February 20, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U. S. 
address: © Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Franklin 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared for Bottomley Bros., Bentex Weaving 
Mills, Proprietary Ltd., Stylrite Hosiery Mills, 
Proprietary Ltd., and Eagley Mills. 

2. Australia—Frank Morris Hunter, repre- 
senting Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd., 
Prince’s Bridge, South Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in the manufacture of paper and 
seeks technical information on machinery 
used in such manufacture. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 1, via San Francisco, for a 4 
months’ visit. U. S. address: “% Herbert C. 
Lakin, 21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land (Oreg.), cities in Wisconsin, Chicago, 
New York, Washington, and Seattle. 

3. Belgium—Charles Pleuger, representing 
Etablissements Gérard Pleuger S. A., 31, rue 


9 


Van Beers, Antwerp, is interested in purchas- 
ing laboratory equipment and accessories, 
chemicals, and industrial instruments. 
Scheduled to arrive February 23, via New York 
City, for a visit of 10 weeks. U. S. address: 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Avenue and 33d 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New’ 
York, Boston, Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. 

4. Belgium—Georges Rosseau, 48 rue de la 
Blanchisserie, Ghent, is interested in brass 
and bronze valves and fittings. Scheduled to 
arrive early in March, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U. S. address: % Belgian 
Consulate General, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and other 
cities es may be necessary. 

5. Brazil—Max Leon Nahon, representing 
Nahon & Serruya, 18 Travessa Marquez de 
Pombal, Belem, Para, and Benchimol & 
Nahon, Belem, Para, is interested in selling 
wild-animal skins, alligator leather, massa- 
randuba balata, and other native Brazilian 
products, and in buying a hydraulic press and 
a small motor vessel or steamer of shallow 
draft. Scheduled to arrive the end of Janu- 
ary, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: Empire Hotel, Broadway at 63d 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared for Benchimol & Nahon. 

6. Brazil—Vicente Mammana Neto, repre- 
senting Real, S. A—Transportes Aereos, Rua 
Conselheiro Crispiniano 379, 8° andar, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in air transportation and 
in transport planes and equipment for air 
lines. Scheduled to arrive the end of Jan- 
uary, via Miami, for a visit of 30 days. U.S. 
address: Interamerican, Miami, Fla. Itiner- 
ary: Miami, Augusta, Washington, New York, 
and Ontario (Calif.). 

7. British Malaya—Balwant Singh, repre- 
senting Gian Singh & Co., 4 Battery Road, 
Singapore, is interested in purchasing cotton 
and rayon piece goods, fountain pens, gen- 
eral merchandise, textile machinery, and 
vegetable ghee plant machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of January, via New York 
City, for a 10 weeks’ visit. U. S. address: 
% Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp., 72 
Wall Street, and/or Neuss-Hesslein & Co., 
75 Worth Street, both in New York City. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

8. Chile—George Elder, representing Cia. 
Industrias Chilenas “CIC” S. A., Avenida 
Beauchef 1621, Casilla 111-D, Santiago, is 
interested in household refrigerators and 
stainless-steel kitchen utensils, and ma- 
chinery and equipment for manufacturing 
bicycles. He also desires technical informa- 
tion on heat treatment of metals and weld- 
ing aluminum. Scheduled to arrive early 
in February, via Miami, for a visit of 4 
months. U. S. address: % Robert Hendry, 
24 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and Boston. 

9. Chile—Recaredo Ossa U., Huerfanos 979, 
Of. 819, Santiago, representing Sociedad Ind. 
Fruticola; Consejo Nac. de. Ec.; Sociedad 
Agricola Vina La Rosa, S. A.; Frutera Puemo 
S. A. “Sofruco”; Asociacién de Productores 
de fruta seca “Asprocica”; Asociacién de 
Olivareros de Chile “Asoliva’; and Soc. Ind, 
Cachapoal “Soinca”, is interested in the 
industrialization and preservation of lemons 
and oranges, installation of subproduction 
plant for citrus, the possibilities of exporting 
fruit to the United States, and organization 
of fruit production and related processing. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of February, via 
New York City, for a visit of 90 days. U.S. 
address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th Street 
and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Belgium 


Exchange and Finance 


National Bank of Belgium Increases 
Discount Rates.—The National Bank of 
Belgium increased its discount rate from 
2 to 2% percent, effective December 19, 
1946, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Brussels. As 
in the case of the increase from 1 to 2 
percent on November i. 1946, the present 
upward change is attributed largely to 
the Bank’s desire to bring its rates more 
in line with those of commercial banks. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Governing Sale of Vi- 
taminized and Nonvitaminized Feed- 
stuffs —The sale of vitaminized and non- 
vitaminized feedstuffs in Belgium was 
made subject to certain standards and 
regulations by a decree-law of Septem- 
ber 20, 1946, effective as of October 2, 
according to the Moniteur Belge of Octo- 
ber 2, and a report from the United 
States Embassy, dated November 19. 

The regulations require prior inspec- 
tion before manufacture, preparation, 
importation, storing, transportation, or 
sale of mixtures of mineral materials, 
mixtures of albuminous feeds, mixtures 
of albuminous mineral, vitaminiz2d sub- 
stances, mixtures of vitaminized albu- 
minous feedstuffs or of vitaminized 
albuminous mineral mixtures destined 
to favor animal production. Prelimi- 
nary approval must be granted by the 
head of the Analysis Laboratories of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Samples will be taken each year for 
use in checking the manufacturer’s 
claims. Without prejudice to the con- 
tractual obligations of the manufac- 
turers and importers, and except in a 
case of duly-established fraud, no prose- 
cution will be made where the inspection 
reveals discrepancies from the an- 


nounced content no greater than the 
following: 2 percent for raw digestible 
albumen, 1 percent for fats, 0.5 percent 
for calcium, and 0.5 percent for phos- 
phorus. 

Moreover, the package must indicate 
the commercial name of the product, 





Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 





the approval number, the exact nature 
and purpose of the product, and the 
dosage. 

Trade Agreement Concluded with Fin- 
land.—The Belgium-Luxemburg' Eco- 
nomic Union has concluded a trade 
agreement with Finland for the period 
November 6, 1946, to November 5, 1947, 
which provides for a reciprocal exchange 
of goods valued at approximately 620,- 
000,000 Belgian francs of slightly more 
than $14,000,000, according to a report 
from the United States Legation at Hel- 
sinki, dated November 15, 1946. The 
text of the agreement was published in 
the Moniteur Belge of December 6, 1946. 
The original accord had been signed at 
Brussels on November 6, 1945, and sup- 
plemented by a protocol signed on March 
22, 1946. The present agreement rep- 
resented a considerable increase over 
the preceding one which provided for 
Belgian-Luxemburg exports valued at 
400,000,000 Belgian francs and Finnish 
exports valued at 300,000,000 Belgian 
francs. 

Belgium will export iron and steel 
semimanufactures valued at 300,000,000 
francs (60,000 metric tons), iron and 
steel products valued at 35,000,000 
francs, electric machines and apparatus 
(including telephone equipment) valued 
at 10,000,000 francs, and other types of 
machinery and apparatus valued at 50,- 
000,000 francs. Other important items 
were: Phosphate fertilizers valued at 
30,000,000 francs; worsted wool at 24,- 
000,000 francs (200 tons); automobile 
parts and accessories at 10,000,000 
francs: and bicycle parts at 10,000,000 
francs. 

The outstanding items on the Finnish 
export list are: Millwork and prefabri- 
cated houses valued at 45,000,000 Belgian 
francs; mechanical pulp at 9,000,000 
francs (6,000 metric tons); chemical 
pulp at 53,500,000 francs (15,000 tons) ; 
newsprint at 24,000,000 francs (6,000 
tons); wall board, etc., at 9,950,000 
francs; paper board at 15,000,000 francs; 
paper (including wall paper and paper 
waste, etc.) at 66,000,000 francs. Other 
articles include ferrosilicon, plywood, 
blockboard, spools, furniture and other 
wood goods, raw furs, and seeds. 

Belgian-Chilean Trade Agreement Re- 
newed.—The Belgian-Luxemburg Eco- 


10 












nomic Union renewed the provisional] 
commercial agreement with Chile on 
January 1, 1947, for a period of 6 months 
without change from the preceding one, 
according to an airgram dated January 
7, from the United States Embassy at 
Brussels. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Industrial Tallow: Exportation Pro- 
hibited.—The exportation of industrial 
tallow from Chile has been prohibited by 
means of decree No. 1081 of the Ministry 
of Economy and Commerce published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 17, 1946, 
and effective that date. 

This measure was taken because the 
domestic production of tallow was con- 
sidered insufficient to meet the demand 
of industries using it as a raw material. 


ak 
China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Details to be Provided by Applicants 
for Import Licenses.—According to in- 
formation telegraphed by the American 
Consulate General, Shanghai, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1947, applicants for import li- 
censes in respect to goods under con- 
tract on November 17, 1946, are required 
to file details regarding unit quantity, 
Chinese Import Tariff number, specific 
description, unit c. i. f. cost at port of 
entry, date of purchase, date of ship- 
ment, country of origin, terms of pay- 
ment, details of payment made, details 
of payment outstanding, and names and 
addresses of payee. This established 
regulation is currently enforced, the 
American Consulate General reports. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U. 
AT BOGOTA 


(Dated January 31, 1947) 


EMBASSY 


The interrelation between the Colom- 
bian economy and conditions in the 
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Colom- | 
in the 


United States was never more clearly 
indicated than in the opening days of 
1947. Colombian businessmen and in- 
dustrialists returned to work after their 
year-end vacations to face the disturb- 
jing news of price declines in the United 
States. The press played up the news 
and featured interviews with prominent 
jndividuals. In an evident attempt to 
combat the wave of nervousness, most 
of the statements were in an optimistic 
key. Although there had been general 
agreement that prices eventually would 
go down, no one had foreseen steep drops. 
Stock-exchange prices started out 
steady with the resumption of trading. 
Slight fluctuations were noted in some 
of the industrials. However, as the press 
continued to feature reports of lower 
prices in the United States, a definite 
downward trend was noticeable. By the 
end of the month, almost all stocks listed 
had experienced drops of between 10 and 
20 percent. In an attempt to bolster 
confidence, on January 29, the Superin- 
tendent of Banks removed the prohibi- 
tion on loans for trading on the ex- 
change, which had been in effect since 
August 1946. Loans may now be ex- 
tended for as long as 60 days. Guaran- 
ties must equal at least 1 percent per 
day; that is, 30 percent on a 30-day 
loan or 60 percent on a 60-day loan. 
Congestion in the ports was aggra- 
vated during January, and by the end of 
the month nearly 40,000 tons of cargo 
was waiting at Buenaventura. Docks 
and warehouses were overflowing, and 
shipments were being stored in the 
streets and on vacant lots. In at least 
one instance, coffee waiting to be ex- 
ported was stored in a church. On 
January 15, the Finance Minister de- 
clared the port closed to all but food 
and emergency shipments. Ships al- 
ready loaded or in transit on the date 
of the embargo will be received and 
discharged. The effects of this action 
will, therefore, not be felt for a few 
weeks. Shortage of rolling stock also 
has impeded the movement of cargo 
into the interior. About 500 freight cars 
are On order in the United States, but 
delivery is not expected until May. 
Conditions in Barranquilla and Carta- 
gena were not much better. Nearly 
15,000 tons of cargo was waiting to be 
moved out of each port. To add to the 
difficulties, on January 11, a ship went 
aground in the channel approach to the 
Marine Terminal in Barranquilla. Ships 
drawing more than 20 feet of water could 
not approach to unload. Authorization 
was given to discharge Barranquilla 
cargo at Cartagena. However, by the 
end of the month, dredging had pro- 
gressed so that most ships could clear, 
and it was expected that a 30-foot safe 


channel would be cleared within a few 
days. 


Interest in aviation continued at a 
high level. Two new companies were 
formed. La Sociedad Aérea del Tolima, 
S. A. (SAETA) was organized, with a 
capital of 500,000 pesos. SAETA was ex- 
pected to begin operating in February, 
with three DC-3’s between Ibague and 
other important Colombian cities. Most 
of the capital has been subscribed by 
leading businessmen and landowners in 
the Department of Tolima. In Carta- 
gena, the Companhia de Taxis Aéreos 
Bolivar S. A. was formed, with a capital 
of 300,000 pesos. Operations will begin 
in February with a fleet of 12 small 
planes. The line will carry freight and 
passengers between the municipalities of 
the Department of Bolivar. 

Avianca, on January 22, inaugurated 
weekly direct service between Bogota 
and Miami by DC-4 planes. Passengers 
making that trip will no longer have to 
change planes at Barranquilla. In Cali, 
Viarco has started construction of a new 
airfield which will be able to accommo- 
date all lines operating in Colombia. 
Plans call for one of the most complete 
and modern fields in South America. 

Announcement was made during the 
month of plans to build a temporary 
6-inch pipe line from the oilfields at 
Barranca Bermeja to Puerto Berrio on 
the Magdalena. The line will be 93 kilo- 
meters long and it is reported that it 
will be completed and in use by Sep- 
tember 1947. Although the ultimate 
plans call for a larger pipe line from 
Barranca as far as La Dorada, where 
connection would be made with the rail- 
roads to Bogota, the realization of this 
project will be delayed. 

The line to Puerto Berrio will be good 
insurance against the distribution diffi- 
culties which have been experienced in 
the past because of low levels in the 
Magdalena River during the dry season. 
At such times the river traffic is slowed, 
or even held up entirely, causing petro- 
leum shortages in the capital and other 
areas dependent on shipments coming 
up the river. At Puerto Berrio the pipe 
line will connect with the railroads to 
Medellin and highway to Bogota. It is 
also pointed out that barges could be 
concentrated between Puerto Berrio and 
La Dorada, instead of having to make 
the much longer haul between Barranca 
and La Dorada. 

Permission has been received to begin 
petroleum explorations in the bay at 
Puerto Colombia, which is on the Carib- 
bean near the port of Barranquilla. 

News of the outbreak of hoof-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico aroused great 
interest, but found Colombia in an ap- 
parently safe position. Announcement 
has been made that Colombia expects 
to export 28,000 head of cattle this year. 
Shipments will go to Panama, Venezuela, 
Curacao, and Aruba. 


Coffee held firm on the New York mar- 
ket during the month. Demand for mild 
coffee in the United States and the slow 
but constant purchases by the European 
market were credited with causing slight 
rises in interior buying prices. Ship- 
ments to the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
England continued against a 1946 con- 
tract for 50,000 60-kilogram bags. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Fabrics for Upholstery: Export 
Controls Relaxed.—Certain cotton fab- 
rics for upholstery (French tariff items 
ex 410, ex 410 bis, ex 411 A to J, ex 412 
A to F, ex 412 bis 2, ex 433 bis 3, and ex 
436) have been added to the list of com- 
modities for which export licenses are no 
longer required in France, under a Notice 
to Exporters of November 29, 1946. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


27, May 18, June 1, and November 16, 1946, 
for previous announcements. | 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Trucks, 
Cars, and Gasoline.—Substantial tariff 
reductions have been made on imports 
into Indochina of a number of items, in- 
cluding some of the primary materials 
and equipment needed for the country’s 
rehabilitation, according to a recent tele- - 
gram from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Saigon. The new duties range from 
5, through multiples of 5, to 50 percent 
ad valorem, with an over-all average of 
15 to 20 percent. Duties on trucks have 
been reduced from 50 to 15 percent, and 
those on automobiles from 50 to 25 per- 
cent. Duties on gasoline have been re- 
duced also, whereas those on kerosene 
have been increased, but details on these 
and other items have not yet been re- 
ceived, 

Under this new schedule, the same 
rates are applicable without modification 
throughout the Indochinese Federation 
and on all merchandise imported, regard- 
less of country of origin. Customs 
autonomy, which was stressed in the an- 
nouncement of the new rates, was first 
granted to Indochina by law promulgated 
in October 1940. Prior to that time, 
French goods had gone into Indochina 
free, or at considerably lower rates than 
goods from other countries. Trade 
agreements, according countries mini- 
mum rather than general rates of duty, 
were negotiated with only those countries 
with which France could compete on 
fairly equal terms. 








; 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service Permitted.— 
Effective February 4, 1946, noncommer- 
cial printed matter up to a weight limit 
of 4 pounds 6 ounces, when sent as gifts, 
may be accepted for mailing to the 
United States Zone of Germany, exclud- 
ing Berlin, by the Postmaster General’s 
Order No. 33891 of January 31, 1947, 
published in the Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of February 4, 1947. 

The term “noncommercial printed 
matter” may be interpreted as referring 
to newspapers, news and fashion maga- 
zines, books on any subject, sheet music, 
and periodicals devoted to special fields 
of interest such as art, medicine, litera- 
ture, and similar subjects. Individuals 
in the United States may direct publish- 
ers to mail gift printed matter. It is not 
permissible, however, to send mail-order 
catalogs, or other printed matter of a 
commercial nature. 

The covers or wrappers of printed 
matter addressed to the American Zone 
of Germany must be plainly marked 
“noncommercial printed matter,” and a 
list of the articles enclosed must be 
plainly endorsed on or securely attached 
to the cover. 


Haiti 
Commodity Controls 


Prices and Distribution of Essential 
Commodities Subject to Government 
Control.—In a law which became effec- 
tive with its publication in Le Moniteur 
of January 2, 1947, the Haitian Govern- 
ment renders illegal all illicit specula- 
tion, acquisition or sale, transfer or ex- 
change, of merchandise above prices 
fixed by the Department of Commerce 
for food products, cloth, construction 
materials, and other products of prime 
necessity. The holding of clandestine 
stocks and refusal of sale not in con- 
formity with the law are also considered 
offenses, all of which are punishable by 
fines and/or imprisonment. 

In connection with the sale of cloth, 
a communique was issued by the Haitian 
Department of Commerce under date of 
November 4, 1946, fixing the margin of 
profit for the importer of this commodity 
at 18 percent, while retailers are allowed 
a 15 percent profit, established in a pre- 
vious communique of September 11, 
1946. 

The Haitian Government also has an- 
nounced that it will be the sole importer 
and distributor of laundry soap, owing 
to the extreme scarcity, high retail 


prices, and black-market activities 
which exist in connection with this 
commodity. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sisal: Excess-Profit Tax Established .— 
A graduated excess-profit tax, in the na- 
ture of an internal-revenue collection 
rather than a customs export tax, has 
been established on exports of sisal in 
Haiti by a law which became effective by 
publication in Le Moniteur of December 
14, 1946. The amount of tax to be col- 
lected is based on the difference between 
the cost price per one-half kilogram of 
sisal and the sales price realized by the 
exporter, the excess-profit returns to be 
divided as follows between the exporter 
and the National Treasury, each frac- 
tional increase above cost price being 
taxed separately: 

Percentage of Excess 
Profits Accruing 
To the To the 
State Exporter 


For the first 2 cents gold nothing 100 


From the 2d to the 3d cent 


ae ihn ction 20 80 
From the 3d to the 4th 

II ek ssScnecnc cies capa & 30 70 
From the 4th to the 5th 

ee 40 60 
All over 5 cents gold_-_-_-- 50 50 


The maximum purchase price to be 
paid the producer is to be fixed by the 
Department of Agriculture, account 
being taken of the conditions of the inter- 
national market. Any violator of this 
provision shal] be fined 5,000 gourdes 
($1,000) for each violation. Exporters 
are required to submit a statement of 
their transactions in sisal, annually, to 
the Administration Générale des Con- 
tributions (Internal Revenue Adminis- 
tration). 

Bananas: Additional Export Tax Im- 
posed.—In addition to the existing ex- 
port duty of 0.10 gourde ($0.02) per 
standard stem of bananas exported from 
Haiti, a special graduated export tax has 
been established by a law published in 
Le Moniteur of December 14, 1946, which 
provides that when the price received for 
bananas by the exporter is less than 
$2.60 per 100 pounds, the special tax shall 
not be applicable; when the price is from 
$2.60 to $4, inclusive, per 100 pounds, 
the basic export duty shall be increased 
by a special tax of 0.50 gourde ($0.10) 
per standard stem; and when the price 
exceeds $4 per 100 pounds, the duty is 
increased by 0.025 gourde (one-half cent) 
with each 10-cent rise in value. The 
law states that the Department of Agri- 
culture shall fix the price paid to the 
peasant producer after account has been 
taken of the price on the foreign market. 
A fine of 25,000 gourdes ($5,000) is stipu- 
lated for each violation of this payment 
to the peasant. The law also precludes 
the passing of the new special tax, as 
well as the basic export duty, down to 
the producer. 

[For previous announcement of the basic 


export duty see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 24, 1945.| 
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National Coffee Office Created: Excess. 
Profit 


cember 7, 1946. 
mous institution, in the nature of a cop. 
poration administered by a Council 9 
six members, under the general contro 
of a committee composed of the Secre. 
taries of State for Finance, for Agricy. 
ture, and for Commerce, and of the Pres. 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce 
Under this law, exporters are required 
to register all sales contracts with the 
National Coffee Office and to obtain ex. 
port permits from the same authority 
for all shipments. 

In addition to the regular export duty 
collected by the Customs authorities at 
the time of shipment (ranging from 
$0.25 per 80-kilogram bag valued at $ 
to $4.70 per 80-kilogram bag valued at 
$48) , a graduated excess-profit tax is es. 
tablished by the new law, payable an. 
nually, as follows: 30 percent on the first 
dollar of excess profit above the net 
profit of 5 percent allowed the exporter: 
35 percent on the second dollar; 40 per- 
cent on the third; 45 percent on the 
fourth; 50 percent on the fifth; 55 per. 
cent on the sixth; and 60 percent on the 
seventh and above. 


Madagas ‘ar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revision of Certain Import Tazxes.— 
Effective January 1, 1947, the ad valorem 
import taxes on certain commodities in 
Madagascar were revised by the Gover- 
nor General’s order of November 5, 1946, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar of December 21, according to a 
report of December 30 from the American 
Consulate, Tananarive. 

The former 15 percent ad valorem im- 
port tax was increased to 20 percent on 
radio tubes, wireless telegraph and tele- 
phone sets and parts; it was reduced to 
8 percent on various navigation machin- 
ery and parts, locomotives, steam boil- 
ers, pumps, compressors, dynamos, venti- 
lators, hydraulic turbines, electrical 
transformers, and internal-combustion 
and steam-driven machines. 

Automatic defiberers for the textile 
industry, and semiautomatic defiberers 
for sisal paka and coco fibers; sisal 
presses; machinery for agriculture, hor- 
ticulture and mines; machine tools for 
woodworking, as well as pneumatic tools, 
are exempt from import tax (formerly 
taxed at 15 percent ad valorem). 

Increase in Certain Export Duties.— 
Effective January 1, 1947, the ad valorem 
export duties on certain commodities in 
Madagascar have been increased by the 
Governor General’s Order of November 
5, 1946, published in the Journal Officiel 


Tax Established—A Nationa 
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of Madagascar, according to a report of 
December 30 from the American Consu- 
late, Tananarive. 

The 7 percent ad valorem export duty 
has been increased to 10 percent for rub- 
per, animal and vegetable wax, shells and 
coral, piassava fiber, latania, paka, and 
raffia; gum copal and other gums and 
resins; tinctorial lichen; tanned, curried, 
or dressed hides; and trepangs. On raw 
hides and crocodile and snake skins the 
duty was raised from 7 percent to 12 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

The duty on honey, exempt from ex- 
port duty until now, has been set at 10 
percent ad valorem. 

Consumption Taxes on Specified Prod- 
ucts Considerably Increased.—An in- 
crease in consumption taxes on certain 
products in Madagascar, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, was made by the Governor 
General’s order of November 5, 1946, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar of December 14, according 
to a report of December 19 from the 
American Consulate, Tananarive. The 
new rates are as follows (former rates 
in parentheses) : 

Chocolate, 15 percent ad valorem on 
the wholesale duty-paid value (2.30 
francs per demigross kilogram) ; 

Tobacco products, in francs per net 
kilogram: Cigars and cigarettes, 350 
(130); chewing tobacco in powder, 24 
(12) ; tobacco rolls, 48 (24) ; pure tobacco 
powder, 48 (65); other manufactured 
tobacco, 175 (65); 

Liqueur wines, mistelles or wines cut 
with alcohol, and vermouth made from 
fresh grapes or grape juice; juices or 
musts of fruits or berries not elsewhere 
specified; beverages made from raisins, 
figs, dates, and the like, and all other 
unspecified beverages (other than fer- 
mented juices of fresh fruits “betsa- 
betsa,” and fermented juice of the coco- 
nut tree); brandies and other alcohols; 
liqueurs, in francs per liter of pure alco- 
hol, 100 (75) ; 

Alcoholic perfumery and distilled alco- 
holic waters, in francs per liter of pure 
alcohol, 100 (35) ; 

Leather products: Fine saddlery; sad- 
dles; Morocco-leather articles; industrial 
articles and parts of leather other than 
belting; trunks; valises and handbags of 
all kinds, 15 (5) percent ad valorem on 
the wholesale duty-paid value. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 


ary 5, 1946, for a previous increase in con- 
sumption taxes. | 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beer Produced in Free Perimeters and 
Zones Exempt from Aforo Tax.—Beer 
which is produced in the free perimeters 


and free zones of Mexico and exported 
therefrom will not be subject to the 12 
percent tax on the basis of the aforo 
value, according to circular No. 309-2-6 
of January 13, 1947, signed by the Mex- 
ican Under-Secretary of Finance, and 
effective from January 1, 1947. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation Requirements.—The 
following regulations apply to all trans- 
portation of goods from the United 
States to the Netherlands, whether by 
air, water, or land, according to an air- 
gram from the United States Embassy 
at The Hague, dated November 27, 1946. 

All commercial shipments must be ac- 
companied by one descriptive invoice, 
duly signed by the shipper. No other 
documents are required except in the 
following cases: 


On the basis of the regulations of the 
Phylloxera Convention, import and transit 
shipment of plants, shrubs, and all crops not 
belonging to the vine family, unless specially 
exempted, originating in nurseries, gardens, 
or hothouses should be accompanied by one 
declaration of shipper, stating (a) place of 
destination and address of person for whom 
shipment is destined, (b) that contents 
originate completely in shipper’s estate, 
(c) that shipment contains no vine plants, 
(d) and indicating whether shipment con- 
tains plants with earth clods. 

Further, one statement from competent 
local authority in the United States based 
on testimonial of official expert should be 
iwransmitted, testifying (a) that shipment 
originates in a field (either open or closed) 
separated from any vine by at least 20 meters 
space, or by some other protection for the 
roots believed to be sufficient by the compe- 
tent authority, (b) that no vine is found on 
the field itself, (c) that no storage place 
of such plants is located on the field, (d) 
that if affected vine cuttings have been found 
there, a complete extirpation, repeated dis- 
infections and examinations during 3 years 
have taken place which guarantee the com- 
plete destruction of the insect and the roots. 
No special wording is required in this state- 
ment, provided it is understandable and leg- 
ible for customs officers. 

Meat imported into the Netherlands must 
bear a mark indicating that the animal in- 
volved was inspected by a competent certi- 
fied veterinary surgeon. Also one certificate 
of origin is required in which the veterinary 
surgeon declares that the slaughtered ani- 
mal involved was inspected by him before 
slaughtering, that during this inspection no 
disease phenomena were observed by him, 
that the animal was not killed in an emer- 
gency or did not die in a natural way. This 
declaration should contain the name of the 
country and municipality where, and the 
exact date on which, the animal involved 
was inspected. It should be duly signed by 
the acting veterinary surgeon, countersigned 
by the head of the municipality involved, 
and bear an imprint or stamp of the inspec- 
tion seal used on the meat. 

Meat products should be accompanied by 
one copy of the specified form sanctioned 
by the inspecting veterinary surgeon in 
Netherland text followed by English text.’ 
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Canned pork products or pork used for the 
preparation of meat products originating in 
the United States may only be imported into 
the Netherlands if they have been subjected 
to a temperature of 15° Centigrade below 
zero during at least 3 weeks uninterruptedly, 
or have been heated to such an extent that 
the interior of the meat has attained a tem- 
perature of 80° Centigrade; and on condition 
that meat products prepared from or with 
pork shall be accompanied by one declara- 
tion from a veterinary officer that the pork 
products involved have been inspected as 
to trichinae and have been found free 
thereof. 

These certificates need not be printed but 
may be typed by the shipper, provided they 
are worded exactly according to the form. 

Exemption from the foregoing regulations 
may be granted for meat products sent in 
postal parcels weighing maximum five kilo- 
grams (11 American pounds), provided such 
meat is destined exclusively for household 
use of the addressee and provided the latter 
is not a butcher or is not employed in any 
meat-products trade or industry, as deter- 
mined by customs officers. 

A certificate of origin (one copy for each 
parcel) issued by Netherlands Consular Of- 
ficers is required for solid milk products, 
butter, margarine, wine. For gooseberry 
shrubs or rarts thereof, or goods which serve 
as packing materials for importation or 
transshipment of these commodities, a cer- 
tificate is required from the phytopatholog- 
ical service of the country of origin (one copy 
for each parcel) indicating that these goods 
are not affected by the gooseberry mildew; 
also a special import permit from the Neth- 
erlands Ministry of Agriculture, to be ob- 
tained by the Netherlands importer. Fresh 
cherries imported or transshipped must be 
accompanied by a certificate from the phyto- 
pathological service of the country of origin 
(one copy for each parcel) indicating that 
the cherries are not affected by the cherry 
fly and that they do not originate in a dis- 
trict where the cherry fiy occurs. 


All Netherlands imports are subject to 
an Official import license (which must be 
applied for by a Netherlands importer) 
for foreign exchange control purposes. 
For a number of commodities special im- 
port and/or transit licenses may be re- 
quired, pursuant to special laws designed 
to prevent abuses and spread of diseases. 
Among such commodities are potatoes, 
cattle, poultry, birds, game, moles and 
frogs, mole and frog skins, firearms and 
explosives, poisonous raw materials, 
opium and narcotic drugs, absinthe. 

No special documents are required for 
bona-fide sample shipments of no com- 
mercial value, except health certificates 
mentioned above. For larger sample 
shipments that do have commercial 
value, import licenses are required and 
must be applied for by the Netherlands 
importers. Responsible Netherlands 
firms may be permitted by the Central 
Import-Export Bureau to fill out them- 
selves import permits for sample ship- 
ments. 

No documents are required for gift 
packages. 


1Form available at the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, on 
request. 





Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prefabricated Houses Added to Tar- 
iff—The addition to the Palestine Cus- 
toms Tariff of prefabricated houses 
dutiable at a rate of 15 percent ad va- 
lorem has been announced by the Pales- 
tine government. The Order, as pub- 
lished in the Palestine Gazette of October 
24, 1946, follows: ‘Prefabricated houses, 
in sections or panels, certified by the 
Director of Public Works to be of a stand- 
ard type aprpoved by him and imported 
upon his recommendation—ad valorem 
15 percent.” The term “prefabricated 
house,” for the purpose of this item, 
means the main structure and such cup- 
boards and wardrobes as:are built in and 
form integral parts of the sections or 
panels. This item will not be charged 
the additional 8 percent ad valorem duty 
usually levied on articles dutiable by 
value under part I of the Customs 
Tariff. 

Broomcorn Panicles and Twigs Ex- 
empt From Import Duty.—Broomcorn 
panicles and twigs have been exempt 
from import duty by Order No. 14 pub- 
lished in the Palestine Gazette of October 
24, 1946. 

Mechanical Lighters and Parts, Im- 
port Duty Changed.—The duty on me- 
chanical lighters and parts was lowered 
from 200 mils to 100 mils each. The 
additional 15 percent duty under part IT 
of the schedule was reimposed. This 
change appeared in the Palestine Gazette 
of November 26, 1946. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reorganization of Basic Control Over 
Imports, Exports, and Foreign Exzx- 
change.—A decree dated January 21, 
1947, and promulgated on January 23, 
1947, reorganized the Peruvian Govern- 
ment’s control over foreign trade and 
exchange. A basic feature of the reor- 
ganization is the creation of two new 
agencies empowered to exercise this con- 
trol—the National Council of Foreign 
Commerce, to act as a policy body, and 
the Superintendency of Foreign Com- 
merce, which is to apply regulations in 
accordance with the directives of the 
National Council. 

The new decree does not provide for 
any specific policies with respect to the 
control of foreign trade and exchange 
that were not previously in effect. Im- 
port licenses will be granted, taking into 
account the national necessity for the 
commodity, its existence or production in 





the country, its price, and the availa- 
bility of foreign exchange. The National 
Council of Foreign Trade is authorized to 
establish priorities and exclusions as it 
may consider desirable. It is notable, 
however, that article 5 requires that the 
same rules be applied in considering im- 
port-license applications for cases in 
which the applicant will furnish his own 
exchange as for cases in which the ap- 
plicant will request an official exchange 
purchase permit. 

The National Council is required by 
the decree to formulate each year dur- 
ing the first 15 days of December an 
estimate of the availability of foreign 
exchange, based on a calculation of the 
amount which is expected to enter the 
country during the following year. This 
estimate is to be revised every 3 months, 
in order to make appropriate adjust- 
ments corresponding to changes in na- 
tional and international conditions. The 
budget of foreign exchange for the pres- 
ent year, applicable to the period be- 
ginning March 1, 1947, is to be prepared 
by February 23. 

The attention of American exporters 
is especially directed to the provisions of 
articles 9 and 10. Article 9 specifies that 
exportations, regardless of value, and 
importations valued at more than 300 
soles cannot be made without previous 
submission to the Peruvian custoMs au- 
thorities of the respective export or im- 
port licenses. (The sum of 300 soles, 
which is f. o. b. value, equals $46.15, 
U. S. currency, at the official rate of 
exchange of 6.50 soles per dollar.) 

Article 10 of the new decree provides 
that beginning on May 1, 1947, Peruvian 
consular officers or persons performing 
consular duties in foreign countries will 
be permitted neither to issue consular 
invoices nor certify any commercial 
documents unless the exporters or their 
agents present the respective copy of the 
import permit granted by the Peruvian 
Superintendency of Foreign Commerce. 
Beginning May 1, 1947, the exporter 
must therefore obtain from the Peruvian 
importer a copy of the import license to 
be submitted to the Peruvian Consul 
when certification of shipping docu- 
ments is requested. Consular officers 
will also be required by article 10 to 
ascertain that the total value of a com- 
mercial invoice covering a shipment and 
the class and quality of the goods are 
in accordance with those shown in the 
import license, permitting a difference 
of only 5 percent between the value 
shown on the commercial invoice and 
the value authorized by the import li- 
cense. The consular invoice will show 
the number of the import permit, which 
will be retained by the Consul. 

The initial accomplishment of the re- 
organization effected by the new decree 
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is that it provides for the representation 
of different business and economic in. 
terests in the determination of foreign. 
trade and exchange-control policy, anq 
centralizes in one executive agency the 
application of controls. The new Ng. 
tional Council of Foreign Commerce jg 
composed of five representatives of pri- 
vate business and five Government 
officials, whereas the former Commission 
for the Regulation of Foreign Commerce, 
which the National Council replaces, was 
composed altogether of Government 
officials from the Ministry of Finance anq 
Commerce plus one member from the 
Central Reserve Bank. The new Super. 
intendency of Foreign Commerce re- 
places the Department of Exportation, 
the Department of Importation, and the 
Superintendent of Banks in the func. 
tions the three latter agencies previously 
performed in the granting or denying of 
export permits, import licenses, and 
permits for the purchase of foreign ex- 
change. respectively. 


y ° 
Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtax Established.—A surtax 
of 20 percent of the duty was established 
on a wide range of imports into Spain by 
a law of December 31, 1946, and published 
in the Official Bulletin of January 1, 1947. 
Among the products affected are the fol- 
lowing: 

Asbestos manufactures, glass and glass- 
ware, earthenware and porcelain, common 
wood, coopers’ wares, wood furniture, leather 
and leather manufacturers, sausage casings, 
iron and steel in bars, rods, and plates, tin 
plate, manufactures of copper, aluminum, 
lead, and zinc, gasoline motors and Car- 
buretors, steam turbines and boilers, machine 
tools, agricultural machinery, electrical 
equipment, cameras and unexposed films, 
watches and clocks, motorcycles, bicycles, pas- 
senger automobiles, motortrucks, airplanes 
and accessories, animal and vegetable waxes, 
soap, glycerin, perfumery, dyestuffs and 
paints, various chemical products pharma- 
ceutical products, serums and _. vaccines, 
paper (except cigarette paper), paper manu- 
factures (except books), cotton yarns and 
textiles, textiles of wool, linen, and silk, cod- 
fish, glucose, pepper, tea, alcoholic beverages, 
milk, canned foodstuffs and honey, celluloid 
and manufactures, brushes of all kinds, 
cigarette lighters, rubber and rubber manu- 
factures, including tires and tubes. 


The law establishing this surtax be- 
came effective January 2. However, the 
surtax is not to apply on merchandise 
which left the country of origin in direct 
route to Spain by January 1, providing 
satisfactory proof of this fact is fur- 
nished. Nor is the surtax applicable on 
goods in the customs or in bond, provided 
application to clear these through. the 
customs is made within 5 working days 
after December 31, 1946. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Beverages 
WINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Morocco’s plans to reestablish 
its export trade in wine may be retarded 
as a result of the reduced grape crop in 
1946. Adverse weather lowered the yield, 
and, consequently, the wine output— 
from a predicted 360,000 hectoliters to 
300,000 hectoliters. 

Actual annual consumption of wine is 
estimated to be at least 700,000 hecto- 
liters. Algeria has granted only half of 
the 200,000 hectoliters requested by the 
Protectorate for 1947. With these lim- 
ited supplies, rations will be smaller than 
in 1946 when approximately 500,000 hec- 
toliters were distributed under govern- 
ment control. 

Producers, however, are export- 
minded and have maintained, despite 
shortages, a small trade. An attempt 
has been made to interest the United 
States, and one important producer 
shipped 250 hectoliters of selected wine 
in containers provided by the importer. 


WINE OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Production of wine in Portugal during 
1946 was estimated in November at 
6,080,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons) as compared with 10,480,000 
hectoliters in 1945. 

Wine exports during the first 9 months 
of 1946 increased to 861,261 hectoliters 
from 351,498 hectoliters during the like 
period of 1945 and 721,612 hectoliters in 
the 1939 period. Stocks in November 
were below normal, and restrictions on 
the export of table wines were antici- 
pated. 

The authorized export allowance of 
14,000 pipes (1 pipe=about 138 U. S. gal- 
lons) of port wine to Great Britain had 
already been effected, and shipments 
were going to Brazil and Canada. 

Exports of brandy during the first 9 
months of 1946 amounted to 34,114 hec- 
toliters, as against 19,501 hectoliters in 
the corresponding period of 1945 and 
1,842 hectoliters in the first 9 months of 
1939. 


Chemicals 


OvuTPost To BE INCREASED, ARGENTINA 


As a part of the industrialization plans 
of the Argentine Government, accord- 
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ing to the Secretary of Industry and 
Commerce, the annual production goal 
for caustic soda is to be increased from 
10,000 metric tons to 40,000. Sodium 
carbonate is not produced at present, but 
an annual output of 25,000 tons is 
planned. Production of arsenate of 
lead is to be undertaken and 500 tons 
manufactured annually, while the out- 
put of barium chloride is to be raised 
from 500 to 800 tons and that of citric acid 
from 150 to 400 tons. Production of red 
lead will be advanced from 650 to 1,000 
tons, that of litharge from 500 to 800 
tons, and that of zinc oxide from 1,400 
to 3,500 tons. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s 38 fertilizer plants had an 
output worth £A7,700,895 in the fiscal 
year 1944-45, according to the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
They used materials valued at £A5,- 
231,033. 

BRAZIL’S IMPORTS 


The United States was the sole sup- 
plier of the 5,351 metric tons of calcium 
superphosphate imported by Brazil in 
the period January—June 1946, accord- 
ing to the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. 
The valuation was $262,800. 

Imports of potassium chlorate in the 
first half of 1946 amounted to 290 tons, 
worth $138,900, and of potassium nitrate, 
395 tons, valued at $67,200. 


SHORTAGE OF FERTILIZER, EGYPT 


The continuing shortage of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in Egypt is the most important 
factor affecting the Egyptian food situa- 
tion in 1946-47. Allocations of fertilizer 
for import in 1945-46 included 300,000 
tons of sodium nitrate or equivalent. 
This is about one-half the amount of 
nitrogenous material that would be used 
if supplies were unrestricted. 

The fertilizer allocation for 1946-47 
has been increased by about 20 percent. 


CHILEAN NITRATE INDUSTRY 


Chilean nitrate production in the third 
quarter of 1946, totaling 374,276 metric 
tons, showed a declining tendency, hav- 
ing dropped from 147,101 tons in July to 
124,063 in August and to 103,112 tons in 
September. Production was affected to 
some extent by labor difficulties. 

Exports continued at a normal rate and 
amounted to 315,842 tons in the third 
quarter, the monthly tonnage being reg- 
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ulated by the availability of shipping 
space. Although strikes delayed ship- 
ments at the ports of Arica and Iquique 
during part of the quarter, a record num- 
ber of ships called at Tocopilla in Sep- 
tember, when as many as 21 were waiting 
to be loaded. 

The Chilean Government announced 
that it had been necessary to refuse a 
request from Portugal for 15,000 tons of 
nitrates, as contracts had been signed 
for the total estimated production for the 
year. Egyptian firms also had difficulty 
in purchasing sufficient quantities of 
nitrates. 


NITROGEN-FERTILIZER OUTPUT, FRANCE 


Production in the French nitrogen- 
fertilizer industry during July 1946 
(11,238 tons) was still below average 
monthly prewar levels, according to sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Production. The 
monthly average in 1938 was 15,700 
metric tons. Production totals in the 
first and second quarters of 1946 were 
23,176 and 33,908 tons, respectively. 


FIRM TO PRODUCE METHANOL, GERMANY 


Union Rheinische Kraftstoff A. G., at 
Wesseling, near Cologne, Germany, has 
received permission to produce 1,500 
metric tons of methanol monthly. The 
product will be used as a solvent and in 
organic synthesis. 


PLASTICS MATERIALS, MExICO 


The large plant of Celanesa Mexicana, 
S. A., at Ocotlan, Mexico, is nearing com- 
pletion. It will produce plastics ma- 
terials in addition to textiles. 


PHOSPHATE RoOcK, NAURU AND OCEAN 
ISLANDS 


Output of phosphate rock in Nauru 
and Ocean islands in the first half of 
1946 amounted to 90,000 long tons, ac- 
cording to the British Phosphate Com- 
mission. The prewar volume of exports 
of phosphate rock—1,260,343 long tons 
in 1939—probably will not be reached be- 
fore 1949. 


SuLFrur Imports, NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of sulfur from 
the United States in the first 9 months 
of 19846 were worth £NZ141,690, according 
to the Dominion’s Customs Department. 


MANUFACTURE IN POLAND 


The State chemical enterprise in 
Grodzisk-Mazowiecki, Poland, which be- 








gan operations in March 1946, is now 
producing formaldehyde from methanol 
at the rate of 30 metric tons monthly. 
The Boruta factory at Lodz has re- 
cently begum the manufacture of para- 
nitro-aniline and metaphenylenedia- 
mine. It is expected that by the end of 
1947 the Polish dye industry will be 
using 80 percent domestic raw materials. 


ImPoRTS INTO PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of sodium nitrate 
in 1945, amounting to 34,000 metric tons, 
were double in quantity those in 1939, 
and were worth $2,000,000. 

In 1945, 14,000 tons of ammonium ni- 
trate, with a value of $1,400,000, were 
imported, compared with 785 tons in 
1939. Imports of ammonium sulfate, 
however, amounted to only 10,000 tons, 
worth $640,000, whereas in 1939 imports 
of this material totaled 69,000 tons. 

Imports of potassium chloride in 1945, 
amounting to 21,000 tons, were valued 
at $720,000: in 1939, they amounted to 
715 tons. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 
TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Tu- 
nisia in the third quarter of 1946, 
amounting to 349,414 metric tons, was 
less than the second-quarter output of 
370,475 tons, but was almost double the 
174,904 tons produced in the third quar- 
ter of 1945. In the first 9 months of 
1946, production totaled 1,003,566 tons, 
an increase of 113 percent from the 471,- 
000 tons produced in the like period of 
1945. 

Exports of 439,522 metric tons in the 
third quarter of 1946 reached the high- 
est point since the liberation. In the 
period January-September 1946 they 
amounted to 1,199,001 tons, or almost 
four times the 311,383 tons exported in 
the like period of 1945, and were about 
98 percent of average prewar exports in 
a 9-month period. Italy was the largest 
purchaser, taking almost 25 percent of 
total exports in the 9 months, and France 
was second. Smaller amounts went to 
other European countries. Before the 
war, France took 50 percent of Tunisia’s 
exports of phosphate rock. 


ALLOWANCE FOR FERTILIZER, VENEZUELA 


The 1947 budget of the Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation includes 300,000 
bolivares (1  bolivar=$0.2985 United 
States currency) for fertilizers, in the ex- 
perimental fund. It is planned to con- 
struct a pilot plant to investigate the use 
of domestic raw materials as fertilizers. 


MANUFACTURE OF Sopa ASH, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


A company with a capital of £1,000,- 
000 is being organized in South Africa 
for the manufacture of soda ash, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. It 


will be known as the Alkali Chemical 
Corporation of South Africa and is un- 
derstood to be affiliated with Marble 
Lime and Associated Industries, Ltd., 
which uses large quantities of soda ash 
in the production of chromium com- 
pounds. 


Coal 


OUTPUT AND STOCKS, POLAND 


Tbh< daily output of coal in Polish 
mines increased from 158,360 tons in Au- 
gust to 164,232 tons in September 1946. 

Coal stocks at the mines in September 
totaled 879,333 tons compared with 681,- 
813 tons in July 1946. The accumula- 
tion of stocks was attributed to a seasonal 
lack of cars at the disposal of miners. 


Construction 


NEw WHARF, PELOTAS, BRAZIL 


Construction of a new 500-meter wharf 
at the Port of Pelotas, Brazil, is expected 
to start soon. Involved is the revamping 
of 60 meters of the present docks and 440 
meters of new construction. A ware- 
house, 20 by 100 meters, also is to be con- 
structed. No dredging is involved. 

The work is under the direction of the 
Secretaria de Viacao do Estado do Rio 
Grande do Sul, Porte Alegre, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil. 


Essential Oils 


ANISE AND MINT QUOTAS, ARGENTINA 


Newly established official quotas for 
Argentina’s imports place the semiannual 
quotas of essence of anise and of mint at 
500 and 1,000 kilograms, respectively. 
Imports of these products, mainly from 
the United States, have recently de- 
creased on account of the expansion in 
domestic output. In view of the quotas, 
further reductions in imports may be 
expected. 

AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australian imports of essential oils not 
containing alcohol, during the 3 months 
ended September 1946, were valued at 
£52,000, as compared with £48,000 in the 
like period in 1945. Arrivals of essences 
containing alcohol, during the third 
quarter of 1946, were valued at £22,000, 
as compared with £24,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. 


BULGARIA’S ROSE PRODUCTS 


Bulgaria’s production of and trade in 
rose oil (attar of roses), rose concrete, 
and rose absolute have been placed com- 
pletely in the hands of the Bulgarian 
Agricultural and Cooperative Bank, In- 
stitute of State, Sofia, Bulgaria. All in- 
terested buyers should address their or- 
ders for rose products to the Bank. 
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USEs OF NIM OIL, INpIA 


Nim oil (margosa oil), extracted from 
the seed of the nim, or nimba, tree which 
is indigenous to India, is being produceg 
by a number of Indian firms, states the 
British press. 

The Council of Scientific and Indus. 
trial Research in India has investigateg 
the active principles in nim oil, the chief 
constituent being nimbidin. A number 
of pharmaceutical preparations contain. 
ing nimbidin have been standardized, 

Some pharmaceutical firms have be. 
come interested in the utilization of the 
oil in medicinal soaps and toothpastes. 
Refined nim oil can be used for the man- 
ufacture of toilet soaps, certain dis- 
infectants, and insecticidal sprays. 


NEW ZEALAND’S EXPORTS TO U. S. 


The value of New Zealand’s exports of 
essential oils and mixtures to the United 
States during the first 9 months of 1946 
was £NZ59,219. In September alone, such 
exports were valued at £NZ18,483. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
BAHIA CACAO MARKET, BRAZIL 


During November 1946, arrivals of 
cacao at Bahia, Brazil, totaled 332,032 
bags of 60 kilograms each, as compared 
with 138,422 bags in November 1945. Ex- 
ports of cacao beans from Bahia and 
Ilheus amounted to 344,185 bags, as 
against 77,133 bags. Of the November 
1946 exports the United States took 146,- 
500 bags; Netherlands, 83,416; Italy, 
68,254; Canada, 16,666; Finland, 8,322; 
Argentina, 9,483; Belgium, 4,000; Brazil 
(other States), 4,217; and- other South 
American countries, the remainder. 


U. K.’s COFFEE CONTRACT WITH BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA 


The Ministry of Food in London has 
offered British East Africa a 5-year cof- 
fee contract beginning July 1, 1947, and 
extending through the 1951-52 crop 
season. 

The Ministry is contracting for ap- 
proximately 13,350 long tons of mild cof- 
fee and 10,250 tons of hard coffee an- 
nually. This would leave 4,650 tons of 
mild coffee and 23,500 tons of hard cof- 
fee for disposal by domestic market or- 
ganizations. The whole crop would be 
in excess of the United Kingdom’s do- 
mestic requirements. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
APPLE GROWING, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


The apple crop in Nova Scotia, Canada, 
in 1946 was expected to total more than 
1,800,000 barrels as compared with about 
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300,000 barrels in 1945. Box packing of 
apples and the opening of a new cold- 
storage plant were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the apple-growing industry in 
1946. 


PoTATO PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Production of potatoes in Portugal in 
1946 is estimated at approximately 
812,500 metric tons, the spring crop ac- 
counting for 290,000 tons and the late 
crop, 522,500 tons. The total 1945 pro- 
duction was 650,000 tons. 

Imports of potatoes in the first 9 
months of 1946 totaled 15,656,294 kilo- 
grams as against 2,335,189 kilograms in 
1945. 


CuBAN EXPORTS OF HONEY AND BEESWAX 


The value of Cuban honey and bees- 
wax exports amounted to about $2,100,- 
000 in 1946, more than twice the value 
of the 1945 exports. The quantity of 
honey exported in 1946 was about 13,- 
000,000 pounds, approximately the same 
as the average for the 5-year period 
1935-39. A large portion went to the 
United States. 

As long as sugar is scarce an active 
demand is anticipated for Cuban honey. 
The demand is expected to increase, and 
shipments probably will be heavy dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1947. 

For many years, beeswax has been ex- 
ported mainly to the United States. The 
quantity exported in 1946 amounted to 
about 500,000 pounds, the same as the 
annual average for the years 1935-36 but 
the lowest since 1939. 

The trade estimates that there are 
about 250,000 commercial hives in Cuba, 
and a large but undetermined number of 
wild hives. 

The canning of honey for export de- 
veloped during the second half of 1946 
when two firms canned about 800,000 
pounds in 14-ounce and 16-ounce tins 
for export mostly to Europe. One of 
these firms intends to can honey in 1947 
for export to Europe and South Africa. 
The other firm has orders on hand for 
125,000 pounds of honey in 16-ounce tins 
for shipment from January to March 
1947, 


TURKISH Fic Crop AND EXxporRTSs 


Final estimates place the Turkish 1946 
fig crop at approximately 30,000 metric 
tons, of which 3,000 tons are industrial or 
low-grade figs (Hordas). 

Because of the increasing foreign de- 
mand for figs attempts may be made to 
improve and extend plantations. 

The Association of Cooperative Agri- 
cultural Societies, of Izmir, the largest 
dried-fruit exporters in Izmir, signed a 
contract with British interests for the 
1946 crop, and by the end of Novem- 
ber had delivered 5,500 metric tons of 
Genuine-type figs in bags f. 0. b. at 51.10 
kurus (piasters) per kilogram. Fig sales 


by the association to the United States in 
1946 amounted to 700 metric tons, of 
which 500 tons had been shipped. Total 
1846 shipments of figs from Izmir to the 
United States amounted to 813 tons up to 
the end of November, and 1,611 tons dur- 
ing the 1945 period. The decrease is 
stated in business circles to be due to the 
heavy rejections of shipments of figs in 
1945 because they failed to meet United 
States requirements. 

Exports of figs from Izmir in the first 
months of 1946, to all countries, includ- 
ing the United States, amounted to 18,559 
metric tons. 

Exportable stocks in the hands of mer- 
chants and growers at the end of Novem- 
ber 1946, excluding the amounts of figs 
already sold but not yet exported, totaled 
approximately 2,500 metric tons of edible 
figs and 2,500 tons of industrial figs, 








Italian Pottery Industry 
Needs Help 


The work of reconstruction of the Italian 
pottery industry is reported to be rapidly ap- 
proaching completion—by June 1946 the poten- 
tial output of the industry as a whole had 
attained the prewar level. Better materials, 
however, are needed to replace domestic fuels, 
kaolin. and china clay. 

To this end, a plan for collective purchase 
of kaolin and china clay from other countries 
is being widely discussed in the industry. 
The Government is being urged to assist by 
making available the necessary foreign ex- 
change and by authorizing purchases direct 
from sellers rather than through Government 
channels in order to get lower prices. 

The Italian pottery industry employs some 
25,000 persons when working to capacity. It 
is claimed that, although Italian pottery is in 
keeping with Italian artistic traditions, with- 
out first-class materials it is impossible to 
satisfy the export market. 








which will be disposed of before the fig 
season ends. These represented 17 per- 
cent of the total crop. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DENMARK 


With a sugar-beet crop of 1,460,000 
metric tons in 1946, sugar production in 
Denmark in the 1946-47 season is un- 
officially estimated at 190,000 to 195,000 
tons. Sugar production was 172,000 tons 
in 1945-46. The larger output should 
permit greater exports, with no reduction 
in domestic rations. Exports in the first 
10 months of 1946 were about 21,000 
tons as compared with 26,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1945. 


General Products 


RADIO AND LAMP INDUSTRIES REVIVING, 
NETHERLANDS 


The Philips’ Gloeilampenfabricken 
(Philips Lamp & Radio Works) has made 
remarkable progress toward industrial 
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revival since the cessation of hostilities. 
Its radio-tube factory already has ex- 
ceeded its prewar production, and both 
the incandescent lamp factory and the 
X-ray section have also reached prewar 
levels of production. Before the war 
incandescent-lamp production amounted 
to 75,000,000 annually. 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION AND SALES, ITALY 


The capacity of Italy’s bicycle fac- 
tories in the fall of 1946 was estimated 
at about 750,000 per annum. Damage to 
plants has been partially offset by new 
works and reconstruction. Many other 
firms have been manufacturing bicycles 
temporarily in order to provide employ- 
ment and to utilize a carry-over of war- 
time materials. This has led to over- 
production in some cases. 

Hindrances to domestic sales of bi- 
cycles include the shortage of tires and 
the low purchasing power of the people. 
Sales organizations are offering easy- 
payment facilities. 

Opportunities in foreign markets ap- 
pear to be better than in the prewar 
period, when bicycle exports amounted 
to approximately 40,000 units per year, 
mostly for the Italian populations of 
Latin American countries. Production 
of all types of cycles (motor and bike) 
was about 500,000 per year. 

During the war years, bicycle produc- 
tion was kept at a good level but the 
characteristic refinement of the Italian 
product was missing. The industry does 
not require large amounts of foreign 
raw materials, and in normal times 
prices have been moderate. 


PRODUCTION IN U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of X-ray tubes in the 
United States Zone of Germany during 
the third quarter of 1946 averaged 100 
monthly; the output of spectacle lenses 
averaged 225,000 monthly; binoculars, 
4,775, and microscopes, 580. The aver- 
age monthly production of spectacle 
lenses in 1938 was 500,000 in that portion 
of Germany now included in the United 
States Zone of occupation. 


(ums and Resins 


EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s exports of gums and 
resins in the period January—October 
1946 amounted to 285,120 pounds, with a 
value of 1,764,000 francs, according to 
the Director of Customs of the Mada- 
gascar Government-General. (70 Mada- 
gascar francs=$1 U. S. currency.) 


Iron and Steel 


INTRODUCTION OF POWDER METALLURGY, 
U.S. S. R. 


Soviet metallurgists hope that powder 
metallurgy will be introduced on a large 





scale in Soviet plants during the current 
Five-Year Plan. Some of the advantages 
claimed are: The need for only simple 
machinery, and the reduced demands for 
skilled labor—a consideration of great 
importance to the U. S. S. R. at present. 
Moreover, iron can be substituted for 
more-expensive and often less-abundant 
nonferrous metals. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Production of hides and skins in the 
Sao Paulo district of Brazil during the 
first 6 months of 1946 (12-month figures 
for 1945 in parentheses) was as follows: 
Salted cattle hides, 14,873 metric tons 
(19,543) ; salted calfskins, 149 tons (477) ; 
salted pigskins, 96 tons (224); salted 
sheepskins, 1 ton (1), and salted goat- 
skins about one-half ton (2). 

Exports of hides and skins from Sao 
Paulo during the first 6 months of 1946 
were as follows: Salted cattle hides, 2,099 
metric tons, of which 1,898 tons went to 
the United Kingdom, 76 tons to the 
United States, and 125 tons to Mexico; 
dried cattle hides, 23 tons, all of which 
were shipped to the United States; salted 
calfskins, 6 tons, all to the United King- 
dom. 


TANNING OPERATIONS RETARDED, GERMANY 


Shortage of raw materials has retarded 
operations in Muelheim’s (Ruhr) leather 
industry, comprising 26 tanneries, 36 
leather-processing factories, and a num- 
ber of subsidiary enterprises. Stocks of 
vegetable tanning materials were re- 
ported completely exhausted at the be- 
ginning of 1947. 


ExPORT FIGURES, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of cattle hides during the first 
10 months of 1946 totaled 1,621 metric 
tons, as compared with 3,513 tons in 
the entire year of 1945 and 5,603 tons 
in 1938. 

Shipments of crocodile skins amounted 
te 156 metric tons, 70 tons, and 41 tons, 
respectively, in the three periods under 
consideration. 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS 


Exports of deerskins from Nicaragua 
during September 1946 amounted to 
4,309 kilograms (all of which went to 
the United States), as compared with 
12,318 kilograms in August. Panama 
was the recipient of all alligator skins 
exported during September, amounting 
to 994 kilograms. Shipments of boar- 


skins amounted to 686 kilograms, the 
United Kingdom 
quantity. 


taking the _ entire 








Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER CUTTINGS, BRITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


Timber cuttings in the British Zone 
of Germany during the first year of occu- 
pation amounted to 17,000,000 cubic me- 
ters, almost three times that of normal 
prewar cuts. 

Domestic firewood requirements in the 
British Zone—9,000,000 cubic meters— 
made large inroads in the supplies of 
more valuable timber which otherwise 
would have been used for reconstruc- 
tion. To date, no irreparable damage, 
however, has been done to the forests, 
but the cutting of firewood at the pres- 
ent rate for several seasons will consti- 
tute a serious drain. 

The area included in the British Zone 
has always been dependent on other 
sources for most of its timber. Imports, 
which at present are very small, are 
supplied by the United States Zone. 
Hope has been expressed that the United 
States Zone will be able to render more 
help. 

Exports of timber to the United King- 
dom from the British Zone amounted to 
269,411 metric tons during the period 
from the beginning of the British occu- 
pation until November 1946. Small 
quantities, mostly pit timber, also have 
been exported to Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


REQUIREMENTS AND OUTPUT, NORWAY 


Norwegian requirements of lumber 
during 1947 are estimated at 300,000 
standards, reports a European trade 
journal, and, since stocks are limited, 
they must be met by the 1946-47 log cut. 
In January more than 40 percent of the 
scheduled cut had been felled. 

Log prices were more than 100 percent 
above prewar prices. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of drugs and chemicals into 
Australia during the third quarter of 
1946 were valued at £A1,140,000, com- 
pared with £A938,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. 


IRISH-Moss PRODUCTION, CANADA 


The 1946 crop of Irish moss in Canada’s 
Maritime Provinces is expected to be 
about 50 percent larger than the 1945 
yield of 2,250,000 pounds, or the heaviest 
yet harvested, states the foreign press. 
Most of the crop will be exported to the 
United States. 
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FISH-LIVER-OIL Exports, DENMARK 


Declared exports of fish-liver oil from 
the Copenhagen Consular District, Den. 
mark, to the United States, in December 
1946, amounted to 25 tons valued at 
$19,940. 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE, GERMANY 


The first German company to produce 
penicillin in the western zones began 
operations on December 1, 1946, in Goet. 
tingen, in the British Zone. At present, 
about 50,000,000 Oxford units are to be 
manufactured monthly, a quantity suf- 
ficient for 500 treatments in German 
hospitals in the British Zone. The out- 
put of the plant can be increased ten- 
fold. 

The penicillin made is reportedly of 
the same effectiveness as the United 
States product. Since manufacturing 
methods used in the United States may 
not be copied, German producers must 
make a fresh start, and initial prices are 
expected to be very high. 

The manufacture of penicillin in the 
Russian Zone was started recently, in 
Berlin, according to reports. 


MEDICINAL IMPORTS, REUNION 


The island of Reunion imported during 
the third quarter of 1946 more than 
15,100 gross kilograms of medicines, val- 
ued at 2,190,000 francs. Arrivals from 
France totaled 9,700 kilograms, valued 
at 1,657,000 francs, and from England, 
5,400 kilograms, valued at 521,000 francs, 
Smaller amounts were imported from the 
United States, Mauritius, and Mada- 
gascar. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s first penicillin plant, situ- 
ated on the outskirts of Stockholm, is 
expected to be in operation within the 
first half of 1947, reports the foreign 
press. Capacity is estimated at 20,000 
ampoules per day. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


ALLOCATIONS REDUCED, BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Publishers in the British Zone of Ger- 
many, particularly in Hamburg, are 
hampered by the critical shortage of 
paper suitable for the printing of books. 
They are no longer receiving direct 
monthly allotments but must take their 
turn with all other branches of industry. 
Under the new system, they state, there 
is no guaranty that they will receive the 
quantity of paper to which they are en- 
titled. Monthly paper allocations have 
been reduced 50 percent since the be- 
ginning of September. Plans were can- 
celed for the publication of a consider- 
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Radio 


New FIGURES ON BRITAIN’S FOREIGN 
TRADE IN RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Exports of radio equipment manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom in the 


1l-month period ended November 30, 
1945 and 1946, are shown in the ac- 
companying table 1. Data for eleven- 
twelfths of the total exports for the 
year 1938 are also shown, although these 
figures are not strictly comparable. 
Reexports of radio equipment imported 
from other countries are not included. 
Imports for the same periods are shown 
in table 2. 














TaBLe 1.—United Kingdom Exports of Radio Equipment! 
{Quantity in number; value in pounds sterling 21 
Eleven months ended November 30 
Eleven-twelfths of the 
year 1938 
Class 1045 1946 
Quantity Value (Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Receiving sets and receiver chassis, com- 
plete, other than radio-phonograph com- ‘ 
binations, excluding tubes 77, 586 £404, 310 11, 781 £127, 857 309, 911 £2, 947, 109 
Complete tubes 2, 022, O89 4153, 998 1, 661, 279 716, 007 4, 251, 679 1, 400, 331, 
Reexports not included. 3 ‘ 
2 £1 sterling equaled approximately $4.88 in United States currency in 1938 and was stabilized at $4.035 in 1940. 
Eleven-t welfths of the total 1938 exports; thus not exactly comparable to the first 11 months ended November 30, 
1M5 and 1946 
TABLE 2.—United Kingdom Imports of Radio Equipment 
{Quantity in number; value in pounds sterling !1 
Eleven months ended November 30 
Eleven-twelfths of the 
year 1938 * 
Class 1945 1946 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Receiving sets and receiver chassis, com- 
plete, other than radio-phonograph com- Rot 
bination, excluding tubes 47, 828 £111, 623 7, 673 £323, 955 17, 533 £97, 025 
Complete tubes 1, 116, 767 119, 820 1, 013, 731 823, 258 321, 713 145, 985 
£1 sterling equaled approximately $4.88 in United States currency in 1938 and was stabilized at approximately 
$4.035 in 1940 : : 
? Eleven-twelfths of the total 1938 exports; thus not exactly comparable to the first 11 months ended November 30, 
1945 and 1946 
Source: Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, November 1946 


Railway 
kq uipment 


IMPROVEMENT PLANS, EcyptT 


New rails and other materials probably 
will be needed by the Egyptian State 
Railways in its plans to improve the 
present roadbed and perform other main- 
tenance work. 

A new bridge planned to span the Nile 
will be used by the railroad line between 
Cairo and Alexandria. In the purchases 
of locomotives and rolling stock con- 
templated by this line, steam locomotives 
are expected to predominate, although 


Some Diesel electric units may be 
obtained. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES, ARGENTINA 


Three French-owned railway proper- 
lies in Argentina were purchased by the 
Argentine Government under an agree- 
ment signed on December 17, 1946. 

The railroads involved are the Com- 
pania General de Ferrocarriles de la 


Provincia de Buenos Aires, Ferrocarril 
Provincia de Santa Fe, and Ferrocarril 
Rosario a Puerto Belgrano. They cover 
2647.6 miles, of which 2133.7 miles are 
narrow gage (1 meter) and 513.9 miles 
are broad.gage (1.676 meters). 

Included in the transaction were 319 
locomotives (50 broad gage and 269 nar- 
row gage); 270 first-class and second- 
class passenger coaches (34 broad and 
236 narrow gage); and 9,654 freight cars 
(1,128 broad and 8,526 narrow gage). 


Rubber and 


Products 


ARGENTINE TIRE-MARKET FORECAST 


The tire industry in Argentina is oper- 
ating on a highly accelerated production 
basis. Although production has _ in- 
creased, as compared with prewar out- 
put, the supply is not as yet meeting 
the demand. Imports are needed to 
close the gap. During the war, as a 
stimulus to supplement the domestic 
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production, import duties and internal 
revenue taxes were lifted on imports, 
and as yet these levies have not been re- 
imposed. 

Tire production increased steadily 
from its inception in 1931 until early 
in 1942, when scarcity of raw materials 
halted progress. In 1941 the industry 
produced in excess of domestic demand 
and brought about a net export position. 
Argentina’s raw-materials position in 
the rubber industry being at lowest ebb 
for about 3 years created a heavy back- 
log of demand for transportation goods. 

Domestic production plus imports no 
doubt supplied the market with more 
than 1,000,000 tire casings in 1946. The 
annual market absorption for the next 
2 or 3 years has been estimated at 
850,000 tire casings and a somewhat 
smaller number of inner tubes. Do- 
mestic production, estimated at 60,000 
tire casings in November 1946, is ex- 
pected to increase steadily to about 
70,009 per month by the middle of 1947. 
Roughly, this output may be broken 
down on a basis of one truck-tire casing 
to three passenger-car-tire casings, in 
line with the pattern of market demand. 

A trade agreement between Argentina 
and Brazil allows Argentina to receive 
from Brazil 40,000 truck and bus and 
40,009 passenger-car-tire casings, ali 
with inner tubes, in 1947. A provision 
is also included for the receipt of suffi- 
cient tires and tubes, supplemental to 
domestic production, to satisfy the mar- 
ket demands for 1948 through 1951. 
This provision is contingent upon the 
ability of Brazilian industry to meet its 
domestic demand and furnish an ex- 
portable surplus. Comparative market 
prices must also be consistent. 

The domestic tire industry buys its 
supply of rubber from the Government 
at a price appreciably higher than the 
prevailing world prices. Its tire casings 
are subject to internal revenue taxes and 
controlled prices. By contrast, imported 
tires are excluded from internal-revenue 
taxes and are sold on a free market. 

It is reasonable to expect that Argen- 
tina will make such adjustments in 
prices of natural rubber, revenue taxes, 
and duties as will enable the domestic 
industry to meet competition from 
abroad when tire casings from other 
countries become available in greatly in- 
creased quantities. 

Regardless of the ability of the Argen- 
tine tire industry to produce tires that 
will compete in quantity and quality 
with the imported tires, imports will 
continue heavy until the industry can 
compete also on a price basis. Even if 
import duties and internal-revenue taxes 
on imports are reinstated and crude- 
rubber prices are reduced, the import 
market should be good during the early 
part of 1947 and the recession in the 
latter half of the year should be gradual. 








Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH, MADAGASCAR 


In 1946, cotton cloth represented 
Madagascar’s principal import item, by 
value, accounting for about one-fourth 
of all merchandise imports. During the 
first 10 months of 1946, 2,819 metric tons 
(2,205 pounds each) were imported. In 
the year 1945 imports totaled 4,750 tons; 
and in 1938, 6,600 tons. 


COoTTON-MILL PRODUCTION, PHILIPPINES 


Sufficient repair parts for the Govern- 
ment-owned cotton mill had arrived in 
the Philippines so that by December 
1946 the mill had 15,412 spindles in op- 
eration and was producing 12,600 pounds 
of yarn daily. The mill was consuming 
10,000 pounds of the yarn and producing 
a daily average of 29,000 yards of fabric, 
mainly sheeting. The remainder of the 
yarn was sold to hand-weavers and to 
manufacturers of fish nets. 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of greasy wool from Australia 
during the 4 months ended October 31, 
1946, amounted to 1,373,056 bales and 
more than doubled those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1945 (583,710 bales). 
Shipments to principal countries of des- 
tination, with comparable 1945 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows: United 
States, 460,304 bales (192,766); United 
Kingdom, 243,400 bales (363,297); 
France, 227,711 bales (nil); Belgium, 
190,878 bales (nil); and Italy, 176,858 
bales (nil). 

Exports of scoured wool, tops, noils, 
and waste increased to 298,132 bales, as 
compared with 123,827 bales in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. The largest 
purchasers were the United States, 80,- 
181 bales; United Kingdom, 69,249 bales; 
Canada, 33,069 bales; and Belgium, 27,- 
427 bales. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Egyptian wool exports in 1947 are not 
expected to approach the prewar level 
because of the heavy slaughter of sheep 
for meat and the increased domestic con- 
sumption of wool, particularly for the 
manufacture of hand-made rugs. Ex- 
ports of raw wool in the June—October 
period of 1946 totaled 268 metric tons. 
Shipments to Europe exceeded those to 
the United States. 

The average monthly imports of raw 
wool in the first 10 months of 1946 were 
72 metric tons, as compared with the 


1945 average of 95 tons. Practically all 
the better-quality wool came from Aus- 
tralia.- 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
EXPORTS FROM U. K. 


Exports of flax and hemp yarns from 
the United Kingdom during the first 10 
months of 1946 (comparable 1945 figures 
in parentheses) totaled 15,150 hundred- 
weight (5,469) , of which shipments to the 
United States amounted to 3,096 hun- 
dredweight (1,834). 

The total value of linen and hemp 


manufactures exported during the 1946 
period amounted to £11,057,579. Piece 
goods accounted for 61 percent of the 
value; finished thread, 10 percent; hand. 
kerchiefs, 7 percent; and table linen, ¢§ 
percent. 

Shipments to the United States in. 
cluded 13,248,000 square yards of the 
linen piece goods, or 43 percent of the 
31,163,000 square yards exported in the 
January-—October period of 1946. Such 
shipments in October alone, however, 
were 1,194,000 square yards, considerably 
less than September shipments of 1,848. 
009 square yards. 





Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 


Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) Feb. 27,1935 May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 June 3,1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

Curacao) Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 |) Feb. 15, 1986 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2,1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 


Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 


Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua Mar. 11,1936 Oct 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1986 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ? Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador 4 Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, in- 


cluding Newfoundland 
and the British Co- 


lonial Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) Do, Do 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 


Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16,1939 
1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 
? Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939. 
> Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 





Country Date signed | Date effective 


Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) * Dec. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20,1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 | Jan 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942) Jan 1, 1043 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 Jan. 30,1943 
Iran Apr. 81943 | June 28,194 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 Nov. 19, 1943 
Paraguay Sept. 12, 1946 (4) 





4 It will come into force 30 days after its proclamation 
by the President of the United States and the publica- 
tion of the Agreement in the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’’ of Para- 
guay, or 30 days after the later of these events if they do 
not take place on the same date 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of 
the United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1930, including all duty reductions or bindings by the 
United States under the trade agreements signed to 
date, arranged by schedules and paragraphs of the 
Tariff Act, has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Com- 
mission in the form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 70 cents per copy.1 


Countries With Which Intention to Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Country 


Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada_. 

Chile ___. 

China_-_. 

Cuba_.-.- 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

India 

Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese Customs Union 
Luxemburg. 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom 


Latest date 
for submit- 
ing written 
statements | 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Date of issu- 
ance of notice 


Nov. 9,1946 | Dec. 21,1946 | Jan. 13, 1947 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do Do 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do | Do. 
do do Do. 
do do | Do. 
do do Do 
do do Do 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
do do Do 
do do Do. 
do do Do. 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —~ 
COMMUNICATIONS i. 


Prepared in ‘Transportation 


and Communications Division, 


Employees Will Share in 
Argentine Telephone Profits 


The President of Argentina approved 
(by Decree No. 18,885 dated November 
19, 1946) the creation and statutes of 
the new Empresa Mixta Telefénica Ar- 
gentina ‘EMTA) which succeeds the 
United River Plate Telephone Co. (pur- 
chased from the I. T. & T.). The stat- 
utes were drawn up by the Argentine 
Central Bank. 

Authorized capital of the new enter- 
prise, says an Official press release, will 
be 1,000,000,000 pesos ($250,000,000) to 
be built up as needed by the sale of 
shares to the Government and public. 

The personnel of the organization will 
participate in profits through an Em- 
ployees’ Mutual Fund empowered to ac- 
quire 50,000,000 pesos in shares which 
will be sold mainly to employees. In 
addition, the Employees Mutual Fund 
will receive one-half of the profits of the 
enterprise above 4% percent of the sub- 
scribed capital. This sum will be spent 
largely on a vast social-welfare plan for 
the benefit of the employees. The: re- 
maining half of the profits will go to 
stockholders. 

Shares which are guaranteed by the 
State to pay a dividend of at least 4 per- 
cent per year may be purchased by the 
public provided purchasers are Argentine 








Vehicles Can Now Enter All 
Ports of Cuba Duty-Free 


Tourists to Cuba may now bring 
their cars into any port on the island, 
duty-free. The American Embassy in 
Habana further advises that the new 
ruling—modification of a 1935 decree 
which limited entry to Habana only 
covers trailers, motorcycles, and motor 
scooters, as well as passenger au- 
tomobiles. 

The new decree, recently signed by 
President Grau, provides that a vehicle 
can be used in Cuba for 180 days but it 
cannot be disposed of unless duty is paid 
thereon. 

















EDITOR’S NOTE 


Because of space limitations it has 
become necessary to summarize all 
news items appearing regularly in this 
section of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
Readers desiring additional details are 
advised to contact the Transportation 
and Communications Division, Office 
of International Trade, Commerce 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


























citizens. The shares will be registered 
but may be freely transferred by endorse- 
ment. 

The Board of Directors of the enter- 
prise will consist of a president and 
eight members—two representing the 
employees, three the State, and four 
private shareholders. For the present, 
all are being appointed by the Central 
Bank. 


Iraq Buys Radio Equipment 


The Iraq Government has placed an 
order with the Marconi Company of 
England for equipment which will be 
used to erect a broadcasting station at 
Abu Graib near Baghdad. The order 
calls for one 20-kilowatt medium-wave 
transmitter; one 15-kilowatt short-wave 
transmitter; and one 25-kilowatt short- 
wave wireless set for telegraphy. 


U. S. Generating Plant 
Being Installed in Lebanon 


The Beirut Electric Co., a Belgian con- 
cern which supplies electricity to 26,000 
homes in Lebanon, is installing a new 
generating plant imported from the 
United States. This expansion will pro- 
vide service for 2,000 additional con- 
sumers. 


Antigua Plans To Install 
New Telephone System 


The government of Antigua (an island 
in the British West Indies) plans to in- 
stall a complete new telephone system, 
which will incorporate connections with 
the oversea lines to the Caribbean, the 
United States, and Europe. This instal- 
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lation, estimated to cost about $100,000, 
is not expected to be completed for 
several years. 

At present the telephone system of 
Antigue consists of three Ericsson mag- 
neto switchboards. One in the city of 
St. John’s has 300 lines with connections 
for approximately 375 telephones. Two 
smaller boards are located in the towns 
of Parham and All Saints. Each of 
these have a capacity of 50 lines with 
about 45 telephones connected to each. 


Kowloon-Canton Rail Service 


Two trains are now making daily trips 
between Kowloon and Canton. About 
5% hours is required for the 90-mile trip, 
and fares are as follows: Ist class, 
HK$34.35; 2nd class, HK$22.90; 3rd class, 
HK$11.45. 


Britain’s 10-Year Road Plan 
Pictured by Transport Head 


The British Minister of Transport, in 
a recent speech, reported that the Gov- 
ernment’s 10-year road plan provided 
for major improvements on existing 
roads and some 800 miles of new high- 
ways. Among current plans he cited 
bids for preliminary work on the Severn 








El Salvador Abolishes 
Motor-Vehicle Restriction 


Restrictions affecting the movement 
of motor vehicles across Salvadoran 
frontiers were abolished on January 18, 
1947, according to advice received from 
the American Embassy in San Salvador. 
In other words, it is no longer necessary 
for persons traveling in motor vehicles 
into other countries to post bonds guar- 
anteeing that the vehicles would be re- 
turned to El Salvador and not sold to 
other countries. 

The lifting of this wartime order by 
the Minister of Economy is in line with 
the declared policy of the Salvadoran 
Government to reduce and eliminate re- 
strictions as soon as feasible. 














bridge to be invited early in 1947. The 
Government also intends to resume some 
of its prewar plans, including the lower 
Thames tunnel between Dartford and 
Purfleet. In addition, suitable sections 
of new roads are to be constructed for 
the exclusive use of motor traffic. 


Quito, Ecuador, Takes Over 
Electric Power System 


The Compania Eléctrica de Quito, an 
Ecuadoran company with considerable 
United States capital invested through 
bonds, and the British holding company, 
the Ecuadorean Corporation, Limited, 
sold its entire plant, lines, and equipment 
to the Municipality of Quito on Novem- 
ber 7, 1946. 

The services of the electric power sys- 
tem will be maintained and combined 
with the preexisting municipal system. 
As a result of the sale, however, the street 
railways discontinued service on Janu- 
ary 6, 1947. These were formerly op- 
erated by the Compania Nacional de 
Tranvias, a member of the holding com- 
pany. 


Tsingtao Is Closed to 
Foreign-Flag Vessels 


Tsingtao’s trade (China) throughout 
1946 suffered from a severe shortage of 
shipping facilities. Only 48 American 
merchant vessels called at this port dur- 
ing the year. In general, foreign-flag 
ships were not allowed to carry import 
cargo from Shanghaj to Tsingtao. Fur- 
thermore, freight rates on imports car- 
ried by Chinese craft rose to five times 
the trans-Pacific rates before the year 
closed. 

Despite this situation, the Chinese 
Government closed Tsingtao to foreign- 
flag vessels except those obtaining special 
permission to enter the port. Repre- 
sentatives of local commerce, industry, 
and banking have petitioned that this 
order of December 16 be rescinded. 


Local Air Service in Peru 


The Peruvian domestic air line TAPSA 
(Transportes Aereos Peruanos S. A.) has 
inaugurated a daily service from Lima 
to Pisco, Ica, and coastal points to the 
south, according to the American Em- 
bassy at Lima. Planes are scheduled to 
leave Lima at 8:30 a. m. and return at 
5:15 p. m. 


International Shipping 
Conference Meets Again 


For the first time since 1938, the Inter- 
national Shipping Conference was held 
from February 11 through 13 in London. 
The objectives of the Conference were: 
{1) to review its scope and activity in 

(Continued on p. 24) 


Hearings on Proposed I. T. O. Charter: Places, Dates, 
Special Panels 


The Department of State announced 
on February 10 the composition of seven 
special panels which will hold informal 
hearings on the proposed Charter for an 
International Trade Organization in 
several American cities, starting on 
February 25, 1947. 

It was pointed out that these hearings, 
to obtain interested American opinion on 
the proposed trade Charter, are separate 
from recent hearings in Washington on 
tariff reductions and reciprocal trade 
agreements, which were conducted by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Locations, dates, and panels for the 
I. T. O. hearings are as follows: 


Washington, Feb. 25—Room 474, Department 
of State Bldg. 

Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Department of State, 
Chairman. 

Lynn R. Edminster, Vice Chairman of Tariff 
Commission. 

David Morse, Assistant Secretary in Charge 
of International Affairs, Labor Depart- 
ment. 

L. A. Wheeler, Division of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Agriculture Department 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant to Secre- 
tary for International Trade, Commerce 
Department. 

Secretary: John M. Leddy, Commercial 
Policy Division, State Department 


New York, Feb. 27-28—Hotel Astor, North 
Ballroom, 8th Floor. 

Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, State Department, 
Chairman. 

Oscar B. Ryder, Tariff Commission. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant to Secre- 
tary for International Trade, Commerce 
Department. 

Secretary: John M. Leddy, Commercial 
Policy Division, State Department 


Chicago, March 3—Room 582, U. S. Court 
House, Clark and Adams Streets 
Donald D. Kennedy, International Re- 
sources Division, State Department, 
Chairman. 
Louis Lorwin, Economic Adviser, Commerce 
Department. 

George Bronz, Special Assistant to the 
General Counsel, Treasury Department. 
Secretary: Willis C. Armstrong, Commercial 

Policy Division, State Department 


Boston, March 3—Federal Court Room =5, 
12th Floor, Federal Post Office Building, 
Milk and Devonshire Streets. 

Winthrop G. Brown, Commercial Policy 
Division, State Department, Chairman. 
Oscar B. Ryder, Chairman, U. S. Tariff 

Commission. 
Frank M. Shields, Director, Commercial 
Policy, Commerce Department. 
Secretary: Edmund Kellog, International 
Organization Affairs Division, State De- 
partment. 


New Orleans, March 3—International House 
Auditorium. 

Clair Wilcox, Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy, State Department, 
Chairman. 

John T. Pierson, Advisor to Assistant Secre- 
tary in Charge of Labor Relations, Labor 
Department. 


Robert Schwenger, Special Assistant to the 
Director, Office of Foreign Agricultura) 
Relations, Agriculture Department. 

Secretary: Robert P. Terrill, Assistant Chief, 
International Resources Division, State 
Department. 


Denver, March 10—Room 339 (Petit Jy 
Room) Post Office Building, 18th ang 
Stout Streets. 

(Panel and Secretary, same as Chicago 
Group). 


San Francisco, March 10—Room 417, U. § 
Customs Court, Appraisers Building, 639 
Sansome Street. 

(Panel and Secretary, same as New 
Orleans Group except John P Gregg; 
Tariff Commission, in the place of Robert 
Schwenger, Agriculture Department), 


These hearings are intended to assist 
agencies of the United States Govern. 
ment to obtain a full expression of 
American opinion in preparation for the 
April 8, 1947, meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee on Trade and Employment, 
created by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1946. The proposed Charter 
was prepared by the Committee at its 
first meeting in London October 15 to 
November 26, 1946. 

As announced in the Department’s 
Press Release No. 81, issued January 31, 
1947, final dates for receipt of notifica- 
tion of desire to present oral views at 
the hearings are as follows: 


For Washington and New York Hear- 
ings: February 12, 1947. 

For Hearings in the Other Cities: Feb- 
ruary 20, 1947. 


Such notifications should be addressed 
to the Executive Secretary, Executive 
Committee on Economic Foreign Policy, 
Room 133, Department of State Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Each letter 
should state at which of the _ places 
listed above the writer wishes to present 
his oral views. All persons desiring to 
present oral views will be advised by the 
Executive Secretary regarding the time 
of their individual appearances. 

Views in writing regarding the pro- 
posed Charter for an _ International 
Trade Organization should be transmit- 
ted to the same address, preferably by 
February 12, 1947, and in any event 
not later than March 1, 1947. It would 
be of assistance to the Committee if 
persons submitting written views could 
supply 10 copies. 

The hearings are under the auspices 
of the Executive Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy, which consists of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor and the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Chairman of the Committee is 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. 
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Vienna International 
Spring Fair, 1947 


The Vienna International Sample Fair 
which will be held from March 23 to 
March 30, 1947, is designed to present 
Austrian export items. In contrast to 
the previous Fair, foreign governments 
will not participate. There will be more 
than 2,000 displays featuring items such 
as women’s fashions, children’s cloth- 
ing, knitwear, sportswear and equipment, 
leather goods, ceramics, porcelain, cos- 
tume jewelry, petit-point articles, wood 
carvings, and other luxury and handi- 
craft articles. The Austrian Chamber of 
Commerce will maintain information 
booths where foreign buyers can obtain 
detailed information on trade conditions 
in Austria, tariff regulations, export and 
import regulations, foreign-exchange 
controls, and the like. 

Special preparations are being made to 
arrange accommodations for visitors; 
American buyers will be given hotel ac- 
commodations and restaurant privileges 
inthe U.S. Army requisitioned establish- 
ments, and will have placed at their dis- 
posal, for a nominal charge, office space, 
stenographers, interpreters, and local 
transportation. 

The American Legation at Vienna 
wants to remind prospective American 
buyers that this Fair will be largely for 
display purposes, and that, in view of the 
absence of raw materials and the gener- 
ally reduced productivity of Austrian in- 
dustry, the possibility of obtaining early 
deliveries on orders is questionable. The 
Fair will, however, enable American buy- 
ers to obtain a comprehensive picture of 
Austrian export lines, and will put them 
into a position to establish direct con- 
tacts with Austrian exporters, either for 
immediate purchase of whatever goods 
may be available, or for possible proc- 
essing arrangements whereby they can 
supply raw materials to be used in the 
manufacture of articles they desire to 
purchase. 


International Sample Fair, Lyon 


Extensive improvements and new con- 
structions are under way at the Lyon In- 
ternational Sample Fair grounds in 


preparation for the coming exposition 
which will be held from April 12 to 21, 
1947. All space is reported to have been 
rented, although more than 4,500 square 
meters have been added since 1946. 

The folliwing countries will exhibit: 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and China. 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, will also 
have exhibits. Reports also indicate 
that numerous American, British, and 
Swiss firms will maintain displays. Brit- 
ish European Airways have retained a 
large stand. 

For the first time since 1939, a special 
section of the Fair will be given to auto- 
motive vehicles other than those in- 
tended for industrial and commercial 
purposes. Paris dressmakers and mil- 
liners will be represented this year for 
the first time. 


Spring and Summer Fairs 
in France 


In the spring and early summer of 
1947 more than 30 French cities will hold 
fairs and exhibitions which were a tra- 
dition before the war. These will afford 
an opportunity to sample and buy in lim- 
ited quantities everything produced in 
France from pate de foie gras to ceram- 
ics and laces. 

The dates of these fairs and the chief 
products that will be on display have 
been announced by the French National 
Tourist Office at 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. They are the following: 


Nice (March 1-16): Essences for perfumes, 
etc. : 

Toulouse (March 15-30): Woolens. 

Fougeres (March 27-30): Shoes. 

Orleans (April 1-14): Vinegar, chocolate. 

Nantes (April 3-15): Materials for ships. 

Lyon (April 12-21): Silk, general. 

Macon (April 14-21): Wines. 

Rennes (April 26—May 4): Flax, cloth. 

Sens (April 30—-May 5): Leather. 

Niort (May 1-8): Leather, glove making. 

Aurillac (May 1-31): Cheese. 

Paris (May 10-26): General. 

Tours (May 10-18): Brandy. 

Avignon (May 10-18): Silk products. 

Tarbes (May 11-18): Ceramics. 

Perigueux (May 15-31): Pate de foie gras, 
truffles. 

Auxerre (May 18-26): Wines. 

Angers (May 29—June 8): Liqueurs. 

Perpignan (June 1-15): Wines. 

Reims (June 1-14) : Champagne. 
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Bordeaux (June 15-30): Wines, brandy, 
general. 

Ales (June 15-30): Glass-works and wares. 

Amiens (June 23—July 6): Cloth, velvet. 

Grenoble (June 28—July 7): Watches, 
gloves. 

Lille (July 7-21): Cloth, woolens, general. 


International Beauty Show, 


New York City 


An International Beauty Show will be 
held in Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, from April 7 to 13, 1947, inclusive. 
More than 100,000 feet of space on two 
entire floors will be devoted to displays 
of beauty and beauty culture. Lectures 
and forums covering every phase of the 
profession will be held daily during the 
show. All communications regarding 
the renting of space and related matters 
should be addressed immediately to: 

Joseph Byrne, Managing Director, 
International Beauty Show, 


19 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. New York. 


Exposition of American 
Books, Lima, Peru 


The Peruvian Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation is organizing a “First Exposition 
of American Books and Pedagogical Ma- 
terial,” to be held in Lima in July 1947. 
The exhibit will in all probability include 
not only textbooks and visual aid but 
also other types of educational mate- 
rials, including athletic equipment. 

Interested American firms. should 
write, preferably in Spanish, to 
Dr. Manuel Velasco, 

Director de Educacion Normal, 


Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 
Lima, Peru. 





The first imports of ylang-ylang 
(cananga) oil since 1942 from the Philip- 
pines were recorded in the United States 
official statistics for November 1946. 
They show imports of 40 pounds valued 
at $1,400. Before the war the cultiva- 
tion of the ylang-ylang tree reached a 
high degree of perfection in the Phil- 
ippines, and the oil distilled in Manila 
had a fine odor and brought prices con- 
siderably higher than those for ylang- 
ylang from other countries. 
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U. 8. EXPORT CONTROL and. 


(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
February 10, 1947.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 

No. 394—Current Export Bulletin No. 394, 

February 5, 1947. 


SUBJECT 


Revisions in the positive list 

A. Deletions. Effective immediately, 
the following commodities are removed 
from the Positive List of Commodities 
requiring validated licenses for export 
and placed on general license for ex- 
portation to all destinations in Group K: 
Dept. of 
Commerce 


Schedule 


B No. Commodity 
Fish and Fish Products: 


Fish canned: 


008698 Mackerel.' 

Rubber (Natural, Allied Gums, and 
Synthetics) and Manufacturers: 
Synthetic rubbers: 

200903 Butyl copolymers of isobutylene 

and isoprene or other diolafins. 

201100 Rubber, reclaimed. 

Tire sundries and repair materials: 

206905 Camelback. 

208600 Conveyor belting of rubber, balata, 
or synthetic rubber. 

209800 Latex or other forms of rubber 
compounded or processed for 
use in further manufacture 
(include rubber sheets, com- 
pounded, or processed, and 
masterbatch), except liquid 
rubber compounds of natural 
rubber.” 

Naval Stores, Gums and Resins: 

211400 Gum spirits of turpentine. 

211510 Wood turpentine. 

211610 Dipentene. 

211710 Pine oil. 

212500 Tall oil (liquid sulfate wood resin) 

Miscellaneous Textile Products: 

391700 Cambric, varnished. 

399900 Tape, cotton, varnished. 


The following fish and fish products re- 
main on the Positive List: Cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock and cusk (salted, pickled or dry- 
cured). Schedule B No. 007800; canned 
salmon, Schedule B No. 008400; canned sar- 
dines (include pilchards), Schedule B No. 
008500; canned herring, Schedule B No. 
008603; and canned bonito, tuna, and tuna 
fish flakes, Schedule B No. 008698. 

? Liquid rubber compounds of natural rub- 
ber (Schedule B No. 209800) remain on the 
Positive List. 





— 






Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. Commodity 
Wood, Unmanufactured: 
Logs and hewn timber (indicate 
quantity scale) (include stumps 
and burls): 


Hardwoods (report burls_ in 
400600) : 
400400 Walnut. 
400600 Hardwood burls. 
Softwoods: 

401600 Western red cedar. 

401800 Other cedar (include eastern). 
(Port Orford cedar, which re- 
mains on the Positive List, 
should be reported in 401700.) 

Sawmill Products (Lumber): 
Boards, planks and scantlings, less 
than 5’’ in least dimension: 
Hardwoods: 
411900 Chestnut. 
412800 Magnolia. 
Petroleum and Products: 

503100 Residual fuel oil (include resid- 
uum from cracking of petroleum 
distillates). 

Iron and Steel Manufactures: 
Cooking and heating stoves, ex- 
cept electric: 

614500 Kerosene room heaters, only. 

614700 Range and stove parts (gas and 
oil range and stove parts). 

Other domestic cooking or heating 
equipment: 

615280 Range and stove parts, includ- 
ing cast iron, cooking and 
heating (coal, coke and wood 
range and stove parts). 

615280 Range boilers. 

Zine and Manufactures: 

658600 Zinc dust. 

Electrical Machinery and Apparatus: 

704000 Motors, smaller than '% horse- 
power.* 

709300 Cambric and muslin (including 
tape), varnished, for electrical 
insulation. 

709800 Other wiring supplies except wall 
plates.® 

Other Industrial Machinery: 
Blowers and ventilating machin- 
ery and parts: 

764100 Sheet metal ducts. 





3 Kerosene water heaters, Schedule B No. 
614500, remain on the Positive List. 

‘Motors, 4% horsepower and over but not 
exceeding 4% horsepower, Schedule B No. 
704000, remain on the Positive List. 

5 Wall plates, Schedule B No. 709800, re- 
main on the Positive List. Line material 
classified under this Schedule B No. is already 
on general license for exportation to all des- 
tinations in Country Group K. 

*Cinchona salts other than Totaquine, 
Schedule B No. 812750, remain on the Positive 


List. 
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Dept of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. Commodity 
Coal-Tar Products: 


800700 Coal-Tar pitch. 
802000 Xylol (coal tar and petroleum). 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations: 

812750 Cinchona salts: Totaquine only.* 

813590 Caffeine alkaloid. 

813590 Caffeine salts and compounds, 

813590 Emetine and emetine salts. 

813590 Pharmaceutical dextrose and glu- 
cose including dextrose-mono- 
hydrate, in bulk. 

813590 Theobromine, and _ theobromine 
salts and compounds. 

Chemical Specialties: 

823900 Tanning specialty compounds 
containing 10% or more of sul- 
fonated or unsulfonated anima] 
or vegetable oils and fats. 

829200 Leather dressings, oils, polishes, 
and stains containing 10% or 
more of sulfonated or unsul- 
fonated animal or vegetable oils 
and fats 

Industrial Chemicals: 

831200 Denatured alcohol (solidified) . 

831500 Ethyl alcohol. 

838500 Ammonium bichromate. 

838500 Ammonium chromate 

838500 Ammonium dichomate. 

839900 Hydrogen peroxide (report hydro- 


gen peroxide in small packages 
for household use in 814200). 
839900 Lead chloride. 
839900 Lead nitrate 
839900 Lead silicate (mono). 
839900 Lead silicate (di). 


839900 Sodium plumbite 
Pigments, Paints, and Varnishes: 
842300 Carbon black or gas black, except 


carbon black, channel type.’ 


B. Change in Processing Code. 

Effective immediately, the processing 
code for aluminum sheets, plates, and 
strips, Schedule B No. 630301, is changed 
from BLDG to MSMN. Exporters of 
these commodities are requested, there- 
fore, to enter the processing code MSMN 
on all applications to export these com- 
modities. 

Current Export Bulletin No. 390, Sub- 
ject IV, part A. is amended accordingly. 





¢ 
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(Continued from p. 22) 


relation to postwar problems; and (2) 
to review its position vis-a-vis the inter- 
governmental organization. Under the 
latter objective a study was made as to 
how members of the Conference can best 
cooperate with the U. N. group set up to 
deal with shipping problems, such as the 
over-all concepts of shipping-in general 
and safety in particular. 


™Carbon black, channel type, Schedule B 
No. 842300, remains on the Positive List. 
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Italy’s “Coal Quan- 
dary”—Dire Need, 
Diverse Efforts 


(Continued from p. 7) 


The Carbonia coal field is in the south- 
western part of the island in the Province 
of Cagliari, near the town of Carbonia. 
The beds extend from Gonnesa to the 
island of Sant Antioco, a short distance 
from the main island; the beds dip west- 
erly from the outcrops about 4 to 6 miles 
inland. The limits of the coal deposit 
have not been determined accurately by 
core drilling, but they are known to ex- 
tend under the Mediterranean Sea. 

The coal beds are folded and faulted, 
with the most severe folding in the east- 
ern part of the area, becoming more 
moderate toward the sea. At the Sebariu 
mine, several major faults occur, some 
with a displacement of more than 500 
feet. These faults divide the coal meas- 
ures into relatively small areas, each of 
which is opened by an independent shaft 
and worked as a separate unit for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Seven coal beds are of minable thick- 
ness, ranging from 2 to 5 feet, with local 
occurrences where the coal beds average 
6%, feet over considerable areas. The 
upper beds are worked out in the older 
mines, but the lower beds remain. The 
lower beds are of better quality, possess- 
ing some coking properties, but are not 
suitable for metallurgical coke. Lenticu- 
lar bands of calcareous rock, sandstone, 
and schist occur in the coal beds, forming 
in some instances more than 50 percent 
of the volume of the bed. The rejects of 
the washing plants range from 20 to 40 
percent of the mine-run feed. 

The coal mines are owned by the 
Italian Government and managed by an 
operating company known as the Societa 
Mineraria Carbonifera Sarda. 

The reported production of Sulcis coal, 
as shown by current Italian statistics, is 
not regarded as accurate, since a differ- 
ent classification was used in some years 
than in others; sometimes the production 
was reported as washed coal and in other 
years as mine-run coal. The most re- 
liable information on the production of 
the Carbonia field is shown below: 


Metric tons of 
washed coal 


1938 466, 000 
1000..<... Sues - : 558, 000 
1940____. 7 805, 000 
1941__ 950, 000 
‘ ; -_.... 1,041, 000 
1943 (Italian) 225, 000 
1943 (Allies) oe 33, 000 
1944____ : : 376, 000 


Method of Mining 


The coal beds are opened by vertical 
Shafts and crosscut drifts, or levels are 
driven to intersect the coal beds: single 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date of 


lrade-mark Class No. and product publication 
1947 
Radar &—Radios January 14 
Kramer 28—Silk (natural or arti- Do. 
ficial) yarn or thread. 
Newcutis 48—Perfume and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 
Taleosulfa i8—Talcum powder Do. 
Acqua Sulfa.) 48—Shaving lotion Do. 
Blue-Sky 48—Perfunes and scented Do. 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 





Colombia.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario 
Oficial. Opposition must be filed within 
about 5 weeks from the date of first 
printing: 





Josmol 





Trade- % Date of 
mark Product publication 
ee oe pinighasain 
| 1947 
Mafocal Class 2.—Covering products | January 15 


used in medicine, phar- | 
macy, veterinary prac- | 
tice, hygiene, perfumery, 
and toiletries. | 
| Class 2.—Referring to me- Do. 
| dicinal and pharmaceuti- 

| eal products. 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





a a 1 ws Date of 
lrade-mark Commodity publication 
1947 
Inotyol Pharmaceutical products___| January 9 
Hepacrine _..do Pee EET Do. 
Proniton do aa | Do. 
Iniatrol do ‘ | Do 
Sortilege Perfumes, soap, toilet prep- | Do. 
arations, ete. | 
Shak-Hands do Do. 
Rendez-Vous do a Do. 
Bourrasque do Do. 
Brumes do Do. 
Galeon do... > eee et Do. 








entries are driven right and left from the 
intersection, following the contour of the 
coal bed but allowing approximately 1 
percent grade in favor of the loaded car. 
The interval between levels depends on 
the dip of the coal beds, which is very 
irregular, ranging from level to 90°. 

Longwall mining is used in most in- 
stances, unless the dip of the coal bed 
is too steep or roof condition would make 
this system dangerous. Shaking or 
scraper conveyors transport the coal to 
the end of the longwall face; the coal is 
hand-loaded onto the conveyor. The 
coal from the conveyor is loaded into 
1-ton-capacity mine cars or on a rubber- 
belt cross conveyor that takes the coal 
to a loading station. The cars are hand- 
trammed to a siding to await transporta- 
tion to the hoisting shaft by Diesel-pow- 
ered locomotives. 

When roof conditions do not permit 
using the longwall system, a “miniature” 
room-and-pillar method is used. 


Sebariu Mine 


The Sebariu mine is the newest and 
most modern of all the mines of this 
field. It is located near Carbonia, and 
seven beds of coal are mined, ranging 


in thickness from 18 inches to 6% feet. 
Lenticular bands of shale and limestone, 
as well as what is termed schist but 
appears to be “bone,” are found in the 
coal. The coal beds are folded and 
faulted; some of the faults have displace- 
ments of several hundred feet. The No. 
7 coal bed in one area is folded into 
eight waves or rolls that are cut by the 
crosscut tunnel; after the eighth roll 
the bed dips almost vertically for over 
200 feet. This coal bed is the strongest 
and most persistent of all beds found 
in the area but is not considered.of the 
best quality. 

The Sebariu mine normally employed 
4,000 to 4,500 men underground and 
1,200 men on the surface before Allied 
occupation of Sardinia. About 60 per- 
cent of the underground workers were 
employed in mining the coal and 40 
percent in other occupations, such as 
trackmen, backfilling, and transporta- 
tion. In 1945 there was a labor shortage, 
and only 2,800 men were employed un- 
derground and 1,200 men on the sur- 
face. Recruiting labor on the mainland 
in northern Italy did not prove satisfac- 
tory because of the high labor turn-over. 

The Sebariu mine production averaged 











1,500 metric tons of washed coal a day. 
The production per man-shift averaged 
0.5 ton of washed coal, which compares 
with 0.35 ton per man-shift for the entire 
district. . 


Factors Affecting Carbonia’s Role 


Absenteeism among the workers in the 
Carbonia field amounts to about 30 per- 
cent. The principal reasons for the high 
rate are (1) lack of consumer goods to 
purchase, (2) poor working conditions, 
and (3) lack of ambition. The average 
miner works a few days and then does not 
report for work ‘until more money is 
needed. There is no incentive to work 
and earn more money that cannot be 
spent on consumer goods; the food is 
rationed and the money of doubtful 
value. 

The washed coal from the Carbonia 
coal field must be shipped by boat to the 
Italian mainland, since there are no im- 
portant industries in Sardinia. A broad- 
gage railroad connects the washing 
plants with the ship-loading terminal at 
Sant Antioco. 

The washed coal is loaded into steel 
hopper boxes of 5-ton capacity at the 
washing plant. The box consists of two 
hinged parts which open to empty the 
box. Five boxes are placed on a railroad 
car for shipment to Sant Antioco. 

The ship loading terminal has a ca- 
pacity of loading 100,000 tons of coal a 
month into 8,000-ton steamers with the 
present equipment. 

The Carbonia coal fires spontaneously, 
and nearly all the mines have several fires 
in the upper coal beds; the fire areas are 
sealed, but the fire odor is plainly dis- 
tinguishable. Coal stored in the ship- 
loading terminal at Sant Antioco in 
1943 fired spontaneously, and some 40,- 
000 tons were dumped into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; subsequently about 15,000 
tons were recovered. 

The production of the Carbonia coal 
field in the summer of 1946 averaged 
about 22,000 metric tons a week of 6 
workdays. This is approximately 88 
percent of the average in 1940 and much 
less than in the peak year of 1942. 


Anthracite Inconsequential 


Anthracite occurs in two small fields, 
one in northern Italy and the second in 
Sardinia. The combined production is 
about 200,000 metric tons annually. 

The La Thuile mine is the only impor- 
tant mine in the northern Italy anthra- 
cite field. It is in the Province of Aosta 
at an altitude of about 5,500 feet above 
sea level. The anthracite occurs in nar- 
row seams and lenses in slate beds of 
Carboniferous age. The beds dip steeply, 
and the anthracite is mined by an open 
stope or by a shrinkage-stope method. 
The production was approximately 90,- 
000 metric tons annually; the entire out- 
put was used in local industrial plants. 





LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 
Controlled 
Curb 
Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Chile Peso Special 
Export draft 
Free market 
“p. prs 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 


Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Curb 

Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani ° Official 
Free’ 

Peru Sol do 

Salvador Colon do 


Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Imports 
Other purposes § 
Controlled _ 
Free 


Venezuela. Bolivar 


——_ 


A verage rate zatest available quotation 


Ap- 
proxi 
. Decem- mate 
Y45 Y45 
os ~ z a vend: Rate hme Date 
nual nual ly U.S. 
cur 
rency 
3.73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 ($0. 2681 | Jan. 16,1947 
4. 23 4.23 4. 23 1. 23 2304 Do 
4.04 1.94 4.94 4.94 2024 Do 
4.04 1. OY 1.10 4.11 2433 Do 
42.42 | 42. 42 42.42 42. 42 0236 | Jan. 15,1947 
59.96 60.94 60. 00 60. 00 OL67 Dee. 31,1946 
16. 50 16. 50 - : 
19.50 | 19.42 18.72 18. 72 0534 | Jan. 15,1947 
20.00 ($20.00 ( 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 O4516 Do 
25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
32. 24 | 34. 86 39. 93 39. 93 0250 | Dee. 31,1946 
31.00 | 31.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Jan. 15, 1947 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.746 5727 Do 
1.76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 SAGs Do 
1.83 |**1. 835 *1.825 1.825 5479 | Oct. 31,1946 
5 OR 584 6. 01 6.01 0166 | Dee. 31,1946 
5, 62 5. 62 5. 65 5. 67 1764 | Jan. 15, 1947 
1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
13. 77 14. 66 15.04 15.04 0665 Do 
2.04 2.04 2 04 2 04 4902 Do 
4 sh 4. Sf 4 sf 1 8H QO58 Do 
5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 2000 | Jan 4, 1947 
6. 62 5. 49 5.35 5. 30 OSG Do 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Jan. 21,1947 
3. 41 3. 25 s. 12 3.12 3205 Do 
6.50 6. 50 6.50 6.50 1538 | Jan. 15, 1947 
2. 50 2.40 2. 0 2.50 4000 Do 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 1. 00 523 Do 
1.90 1.00 1.90 1.90 5263 Do 
1.82 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 5H02 Do 
3. 35 4. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 De 
3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Do 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.5 


$ Cruzeiros 


per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling 


rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18 


72 cruzeiros per dollar 


’ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 


5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 
8 In effect since July 25, 1944 
*Colombia, curb market rate for October 
**Colombia, January-August averag 





The Sardinian anthracite occurs in the 
Province of Nuoro, near Villasalto. The 
anthracite occurs in narrow seams and 
lenses in slate of the Carboniferous age. 
The coal beds are opened by adits, and 
the cut-and-fill method of mining is 
used. This deposit is unimportant, and 
all of the mines were idle in 1945. The 
largest operation is the Suei mine, which 
produced a maximum annual tonnage of 
about 6,000 metric tons. 
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Italy as Example 


The whole picture revealed in the 
foregoing brief survey of coal in Italy 
may be regarded as exemplifying the 
difficulties encountered by a “fuel have- 
not” country in an economic world where 
solid fuel is utterly necessary and where 
the natural deprivation is very apt to be 
complicated by other potent and chal- 
lenging factors. 
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New World Trade 
Leads 


(Continued from p. 9) 


New York, Chicago, and cities in Florida and 
California. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

10, Colombia—Teofilo Raad, representing 
Pablo J. Penuela Chaves, 7-29 Carrera 4, 
Tunja (Boyaca), is interested in purchasing 
second-hand automobiles. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the first of March, via Miami, for a visit 


of 60 days. U. S. address: % 506 Ovington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 


11. Egypt—Arshavir Shalian, 49 Rue de 
France, Alexandria, is interested in all kinds 
of tertiles, including cottonades, rayon, silk, 
and linen piece goods, woolens for men and 
women, sheeting, shirtings, linings, and au- 
tomobile seat covers. Scheduled to arrive 
the first week in February, via New York City, 
for a 2 months’ visit. U.S. address: ™ Del- 
phic Press, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. France—Rene G. Delbos, Mercure Air 
Line, 16, rue Maspero, Paris, is interested in 
obtaining representations for American air- 
craft. Scheduled to arrive in December 1946 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Intermondial Corp., 2 East 55th Street, New 


York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Los 
Angeles. : 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


13. France—Andre Garteiser, representing 
Compagnie Générale d’Electricité, 54, rue 
La Boetie, Paris, is interested in wire and 
wire coverings. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of January, via New York City, for a 2 
months’ visit. U.S. address: c/o Canadian 
National Railways, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Appleton, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Washington, Atlanta, and New 
Orleans. 


Current World 
being prepared. 

14. India — Madan Shetty, representing 
Currimbhoy Lalljee Sajun & Co., Pyrkes’ 
Apollo Hotel, Lansdowne Road, Apollo Bun- 
der, Fort, Bombay, and Gangjee Sajun & Co., 
11 Clive Street, Calcutta, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations 
for radios, electric refrigerators, printing 
paper, rayon yarn, printing machinery, 
equipment, and inks, rayon piece goods, bi- 
cycles and parts, electrical appliances and 
accessories, thermos bottles and jugs, and 
general merchandise. Mr. Shetty is now in 
the United States for 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o American Express Co., 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and other cities as may be neces- 
sary. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared for Gangjee Sajun & Co. 

15. Mezico—R. W. Bernard, representing 
R. W. Bernard, S. A., Sierra Madre 400, Lo- 
mas, Mexico, D. F., is interested in obtaining 
representations for machine tools, steel mill 
products, hardware, valves and pipe fittings, 
and brass and copper mill products. Mr. 
Bernard is now in the United States until 
the first of March. U. S. address: c/o U. S. 
Department of Commerce Regional Office, 357 
U. S. Courthouse, 225 South Clark Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis, Fort Wayne, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Directory Report 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
COLUMN 


John H. East, Jr. “Italy’s ‘Coal Quan- 
dary’—Dire Need, Diverse Efforts’) .— 
Born in Rising City, Nebr. Graduate 
Mining Engineer; Colorado School of 
Mines, 1910, E. M. Chile Exploration Co., 
Chuquicamata, Chile (mine operation), 
1916-22; Denver Rock Drill Co., Denver, 
Colo. (engineering), 1922-24: Locust 
Mountain Coal Co., Shenandoah, Pa. 
(mine operation), 1924-28; manager of 
U.S. Gypsum Co., Alabaster, Mich. 1929- 
33; J. Robert Bazley, Inc., Pottsville, 
Pa. (stripping operations, anthracite 
coal) , 1933-36; consultant 1937-38; U.S. 
Bureau of Mines 1939 to present. Author 
and coauthor of numerous publications of 
the Bureau of Mines. Mr. East was sent 
to Europe on a mining mission for 6 
months, by the Bureau of Mines in March 
1945, and visited mines in Spain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Greece. 





(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 24, 1947.) 

16. Newfoundland—Norman Dick, repre- 
senting Refrigerators & Radios, Ltd., 286 
Water Street, St. John’s, is interested in oil 
heaters for both househoid and commercial 
use, and electrical appliances of all types. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-February, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 to 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., and/or Stewart-Warner Corp., 


1823 West Diversy, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, and Chicago. 
17. Newfoundland—Basil Hutton, repre- 


senting Charles Hutton & Sons, Hutton Bldg., 
222 Water Street, St. John’s, is interested in 
organs, musical instruments, and music. 
Scheduled to arrive February 20, via New 
York City, for a 2 weeks’ visit. U.S. address: 
Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y., and/or Stevens Hotel, 720 
South Michigan, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and possibly Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

18. Palestine-——A. L. Loewenstein, represent- 
ing Palestine Automobile Corp., Ltd., P.O. Box 
576, New Business Center, Haifa, is interested 
in cars and electrical equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive the first of February, via New York 
City, for a visit of several months. U. S. 
address: “ Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Corp., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Detroit, 
and Edgewater, N. J. 

19. Palestine—Nataniel Meerovitch, repre- 
senting Delphiner Silk Works, 21 Weisel 
Street, Tel-Aviv, is interested in rayon fabrics 
and yarns and in agricultural machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-January for a 
visit of about 4 months. U. S. address: 
“; Elie Schalit, 325 Central Park West, New 
York 25, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. Syria—Elie Mizrahi, representing Miz- 
rahi Fréres, P. O. Box 26, Damascus, and P. O. 
Box 646, Beirut, Lebanon, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations for 
the following commodities: Electrical equip- 
ment, motors—One-fourth to 15 h. p., elec- 
trical fixtures, radios and electrical appli- 
ances, copper sheets, electric refrigerators, 
storage batteries, automobile and truck tires, 
electroplating supplies, canned and bottled 
beer, and glucose. Mr. Mizrahi is now in the 


> dard 


«4 


United States until March 15. U.S. address: 
% Mr. Selim Mizrahi, 26 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York and Chi- 
cago. 


Import Opportunities 


21. Belgium—tke S. A., 11, Place Leopold, 
St Nicolas-Waes, wishes to export stuffed ani- 
mals and dolls. 

22. Burma—Shan Mountain Estate Litd., 
Maymyo, has available for export 30 to 50 
tons of Changwe coffee from 1946 crop. Price 
$0.30441 per pound f. o. b. Maymyo, packed 
in double gunny sacks; weight 165 pounds. 
All coffee machine-processed. Coffee to be 
shipped by rail from Maymyo to Rangoon; 
rail rates at present amount to $2.47 per 360 
pounds in weight. Handling charge at Ran- 
goon from railway station to “alongside ves- 
sel” amounts to $0.60882 per 360 pounds in 
weight. 

23. Denmark—P. Taabbel, Skagen, desires 
to export iced boiled shrimp. 

24. Denmark—Hundested Fiskeriprodukt 
A/S, Hundested, wish to export frozen fish 
fillets (cod, plaice, mackerel). 

25. Italy—S. A. Del Buono Oreste, 21 Via 
Calzabigi, Leghorn, has for export laurel 
leaves and other decorative foliage. 


Export Opportunities 


26. Belgium—Ateliers Mecapiéces, 19B, rue 
Marconi, Forest-Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations on automobile azle and drive 
shafts, transmission gears, and differential 
gears. 

27. Belgium—Société Belge de Matériel 
Automobile S. A., 90 rue du Dobbelenberg, 
Haren-Nord, Brussels, requests purchase 
quotations on automobile motor trucks, 
trailers, and automotive parts. 

28. Belgium—Conditionnement Ideal du 
Vétement, 4 rue de l’Ecuyer, Brussels, re- 
quests purchase quotations on camel-hair 
cloth and clothing linings. 

29. Belgium—L. T. S., Henri Rowet, 68 Ave- 
nue Mutsaard, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations on draftsmen’s instruments and 
supplies, fountain pens, mechanical pencils, 
and calculating devices. 

30. Cyprus—Glauco Ph. Castan, P. O. Box 
162, Nicosia, desires purchase quotations on 
cotton goods, cotton piece goods, rayon 
goods, silk goods, hosiery, and underwear. 

31. Egypt—The Smaga Company Near East, 
26a Sharia Cherif Pasha, Cairo, desires pur- 
chase quotations on fresh apples: Delicious— 
122 apples per case. 

32. England—Murray’s, 409 Lordship Lane, 
Tottenham, London, N. 17, request purchase 
quotations on mechanical toys of all kinds 
including gasoline-driven model racing 
automobiles, assembly kits, and motorboats. 

33. England—Spiro Bros., 3 Everton Road, 
Liverpool, request purchase quotations on 
metal funeral fittings—best quality. 

34. France—Société d’Achat en Commun et 
de Répartition de 1 Epieerie “S. A. C. R. E. L.,” 
19 Place Tolozan, Lyon, desire purchase quo- 
tations on canned meat (70 tons per year), 
dried fruits including pears, apples, apricots, 
and peaches (25 tons per year)—first grade. 

35. Italy—Casa Musicale Pietro Napoli, 1 
Via Delle Bandiere, Leghorn, requests pur- 
chase quotations on pianos, wind instru- 
ments, string instruments and percussion 
instruments. 

36. Italy—Renzo Gallinatti, 105, Via Frejus, 
Turin, seeks purchase quotations on automo- 
bile tires and tubes. 

37. Italy—Bartolemeo Mignola, 25, Via S. 
Quintoni, Turin, desires purchase quotations 
on skins for furs. Quantity valued at $3,000. 
each shipment. 

38. Mexico—Textiles Del Norte S. A., Esco- 
bedo Sur 733, Monterrey, N. L., requests pur- 
chase quotations on equipment for small 
candy factory. 








39. Netherlands—T. W. Grajower, Sta- 
tionsweg 14, The Hague, desires purchase 
quotations on nylon stockings, underwear, 
wool sweaters, and blouses. 

40. Netherlands—Verba, Prinsengracht 
579, Amsterdam, is interested in purchase 
quotations for automotive spare parts, and 
garage equipment including all types of hand 
tools. 


Agency Opportunities 


41. Canada—E. W. Duder, 40 Rosedale 
Road, Toronto 5, seeks representation for war 
polishes for household use, and adhesives. 

42. Colombia—Mr. Alfred P. Bergh, Apar- 
tado Aéreo, 4357, Bogota, seeks representa- 
tion for road maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding road graders, gravel spreaders, and 
similar equipment. 

43. Cuba—Dr. Jose Puget Romanach, 4, 
J. M., Espinosa, Camajuani, Las Villas, seeks 
representation for dental anesthesia. 

44. Egypt—The African & Middle East 
Trading Co., 9 Sharia Adly Pasha, P. O. Box 
2131, Cairo, seeks representation for wrap- 
ping paper and all kinds of printing paper. 

45. Egypt—Thecdore D. Ladopolos, 92 
Sharia Mokamed Bey Farid, Cairo, seeks 
representation for automobile upholstery. 

46. England—J. Armstrong, 51 High Street, 
Wealdstone, Middlesex, seeks representation 
for hosiery, children’s wear, corsets, textiles, 
and used clothing. 

47. England—Briggs Abbott and Co., Ltd., 
88 Frenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3., desires 
representation for sOybeans for sauce and 
pickle manufacturers. 

48. England—English Exporters (London) 
Ltd., 9-10 Marble Arch, London, W. 1., seeks 
representation for rubber goods, chemicals, 
and shoes. 

49. England—V. E. Company Ltd., Pioneer 
Works, Mill Lane, Reading, Berkshire, seeks 
representation for machine tools. 

50. India—Alcock, Ashdown and Co., Ltd.., 
16 Bank Street, Fort, Bombay, seek repre- 
sentation for agricultural machinery and 
implements, air-conditioning and refrigera- 
tion equipment, and road-building machin- 
ery and equipment. 

51. Italy—Antonio Cavallo, Borgo San Dal- 
mazzo, Cuneo, seeks representation for do- 
mestic hygienic articles. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
equipment Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Automotive Products Manufacturers— 
Cuba. 

Books, Magazines, and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Argentina. 

Boots and Shoes Importers and Dealers— 
Iraq. 

Business Firms—St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—lIraq. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Morocco, 

Clothing Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Cooperage, Crates, and Shooks Importers 
and Dealers—Argentina. 

Dental Supply House—Iraq. 

Department Stores—Portugal. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Trinidad. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Turkey. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Canada. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
maia. 


Hides and Skins Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Turkey. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Materials Im- 
porters and Dealers—Turkey. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
New Zealand. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Sweden. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Egypt. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Bolivia. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Syria. 

Paints and Varnishes, Importers and 
Dealers—Colombia. 

Petroleum Industry—Colombia. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Costa 
Rica. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Iraq. 

Seeds and Bulbs Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Cuba. 

Sporting Goods Manufacturers—Argen- 
tina. 

Sporting Goods Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Wire Manufacturers—Belgium. 





Caribbean “Climatological 
Survey” Promises Economic 
Benefits 

A climatological survey of vast eco- 
nomic and scientific importance will 
shortly be made of the entire Caribbean 
region, it was announced January 16 by 
F. W. Reichelderfer, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce. The work was expected to get 
under way very soon. 

As part of a program to assist neigh- 
boring countries in scientific and eco- 
nomic development, the survey is 
financed by funds granted the Weather 
Bureau by the State Department 
through the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Coop- 
eration. 

Ultimate aim of the survey is the col- 
lection and publication in one compre- 
hensive volume of all statistical infor- 
mation on weather available in each 
Caribbean country or island. Such a 
published record will fill a long-felt need 
for this kind of information, and will 
be of inestimable economic and technical 
value in the development of countries 
and island possessions of that area, Mr. 
Reichelderfer said. 

Absence of this kind of reference data 
has hindered Latin American govern- 
ments, businessmen, farmers, engineers, 
scientists, and industries from making 
determinations as to the desirability of 
introducing new crops, products, ma- 
chinery, irrigation systems, roads, air 
routes, and the like. Benefits to the 
United States will accrue in the form 
of new sources of supply and invest- 
ment, and from the general economic 
development of the area. 

Also to be determined by the survey 
will be the need and value of additional 
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(Continued from p. 14) 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


BILL PROPOSES NATIONALIZATION OF 
ELECTRICITY 


The Electricity Bill, the British Goy- 
ernment’s fifth nationalization measure 
in 18 months, recently had its second 
reading in Parliament. The proposed 
measure calls for the public ownership of 
all organizations supplying electricity, all 
power-station companies serving as gen- 
erating stations, and all holding com- 
panies whose aSsets primarily comprise 
interests in authorized undertakings of 
these types. 

The Bill will take the distribution of 
electricity from 370 local authorities and 
190 companies and transfer it to 14 area 
boards which will be subject to the gen- 
eral policy direction of a British Elec- 
trical Authority. This body will consist 
of a chairman and not more than six 
other members to be appointed by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power. It will be 
empowered to issue stock for borrowing 
money for capital purposes and will be 
able to raise temporary loans. A limit of 
£700,000,000 is set by the Bill as the ex- 
tent to which the central authority and 
area boards can issue stock (other than 
for paying compensation) and in respect 
of temporary loans. The British Elec- 
trical Authority will be required to set up 
a central reserve fund which will be used 
to prevent frequent fluctuations in 
charges for electricity. 

Holders of securities in any electricity 
undertaking will be compensated by the 
issue of British electricity stock of a value 
equal, in opinion of the Treasury, to the 
value of the securities held on the date of 
issue. Total compensation costs are ex- 
pected to amount to about $1,400,000,000. 

The North of Scotland, which is cov- 
ered by the Hydro-Electric Development 
Act of 1943, is not included in this Bill. 





weather stations in each country. Some 
of these stations will be operated jointly 
by the United States and the country in 
which they are located. Such stations 
are considered necessary for interna- 
tional airways, for better forecasting in 
the Caribbean area, and for forecast 
purposes in the United States. 

The survey will include Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Jamaica, certain island pos- 
sessions of France and the Netherlands, 
and al] Central American Republics. 
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Reparations Developments 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that two ad- 
ditional German industrial plants will 
be considered for allocation among the 
Western Allied Nations in the near fu- 
ture, according to information received 
py the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. These plants 


are: 

Norddeutsche Huetten Aktiengeselischajft, 
Bremen-Oslebshausen, Plant No. 18.—Prin- 
cipal products : Coke and byproducts, cement, 
pig iron, Thomas steel ingots, ferro vana- 
dium. Plant was reported to have monthly 
production of following materials: 16,000 
tons pig iron, 200,000 tons coke, 810 tons 
tar, 270 tons ammonium sulphate, 215 tons 
benzol, 9,200,000 M, gas, 18,000 tons cement, 
2,500 tons nickel iron, and 17 tons ferro 
vanadium. Equipment included three 330- 
ton blast furnaces, two 10-ton Thomas con- 
verters, 60 Koppers coke ovens, byproduct 
plant, cement plant, ferro-vanadium plant, 
boiler house, power house, and water-pump- 
ing equipment. Slight bomb damage; equip- 
ment reported to be in fair physical con- 
dition. 

Fabrik Kaufburen, Kaufburen, Bavaria, 
Plant No. 20.—Principal products: Single- 
base smokeless powder for use in small-arms 
ammunition Produced 280 metric tons 
nitrocellulose powder monthly. Constructed 
in 1941, and production started in 1943. 
Processed water wet nitrocellulose into 
single-base smokeless powder. Internal op- 
erations included a distillation plant for the 
manufacture of ether. Only general-purpose 
equipment is available for reparation, in- 
cluding electrical generating equipment, 
electric motors, hot-air blowers, ventilating 
fans, and a small quantity of machine tools. 


Both of the plants were included in 
the group of “advance reparations” 
plants and were previously announced by 
the Office of International Trade as of- 
ficially approved for reparation by the 
Allied Control Council and allocated to 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. 

Business firms and persons are in- 
vited to indicate any interest which they 
may have in the purchase of these plants 
in the event that they should be allo- 
cated to the reparation account of the 
United States. Such expressions of in- 
terest should be addressed to the Repa- 
rations Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and should be received 
by February 24, 1947. An expression of 
interest does not constitute a commit- 
ment to purchase. 

Inquirers should submit data justifying 
their request and should state whether 
they would intend to purchase a plant 
for transfer to the United States or to a 


third country. Where the inquiry relates 
to transfer to the United States, inquir- 
ers should include a statement indi- 
cating: (1) the need for such facilities 
in the United States; (2) the availability 
or nonavailability of comparable facili- 
ties in the domestic market; (3) the in- 
dustrial use to which the facilities would 
be put. 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer 
to a third country, inquirers should give 
as much data as possible with reference 
to: (1) city and country to which trans- 
fer would be made; (2) whether it would 
be used and operated by nationals of the 
United States in such foreign location; 
(3) any further information to justify 
the request. 

Official announcement has not yet 
been made with respect to the sales pro- 
cedure, prices, terms, and other matters 
pertaining to the disposal of such plants 
as may be allocated to the United States. 


* * * * * 


ALLOCATION OF GENERAL-PURPOSE 
EQUIPMENT 


In the Department of Commerce offi- 
cial circular of January 27, 1947, it was 
announced that miscellaneous machine 
tools and other general-purpose indus- 
trial equipment, siutable for peacetime 
production and accumulated from 51 
German war plants, would be considered 
by the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
for allocation among the Western Allied 
Nations in the near future. 

The January 27 circular further stated 
that IARA had announced the names, 
locations, and principal wartime products 
of 33 of the 51 plants and that itemized 
inventories covering the general purpose 
equipment in the announced plants had 
been received by the Reparations Staff, 
Room 1405 Temporary T Building, Four- 
teenth Street and Constitution Avenue, 
NW., Washington 25, D. C.; also that 
the plant inventories were available for 
examination at any time during regular 
business hours. 

The names of two additional war plants 
from which general-purpose equipment 
only will be allocated have been an- 
nounced by IARA. Itemized inventories 
covering the general-purpose equipment 
in these plants have been received by the 
Reparations Staff and may be examined 
at any time during regular business 





hours. The plants are: 
| 
Serial | , | , 
number Name Location Principal product 
| | sd Sail 
68 | Dornier-Werke G.m.b. H | Franziskanerkeller, near | Airplane fuselage, wings, and accessories, 
os . | Munich, Bavaria. 
2020 | Luftschiffbau Zeppelin G.m Friedrichshafen Radar instruments; fuse parts and tanks for 
b. H ’-2 rockets. (Produced Zeppelins prior 


to 1939.) 





Duty-Free Imports of Millwork, 
Prefabs, Veneers, and the Like 


Pursuant to Presidential Proclamation 
2708, effective as of October 25, 1946, 
Treasury Decision 51565 provides the 
procedure for duty-free admission of 
timber, lumber, and lumber products in 
general. There are, however, lumber 
products which are not automatically ad- 
mitted duty-free pursuant to this Regu- 
lation (TD 51565). With regard to mill- 
work, prefabricated houses and panelized 
parts of houses in chief value wood, ex- 
emption from duty payments is through 
a certification by the Housing Expediter. 
Importers forward two true, executed 
copies of the consumption entry to the 
Office of the Housing Expediter, Social 
Security Building, Washington, D. C., 
covering imports of these commodities. 
One copy of the consumption entry is 
certified for duty-free admission and re- 
turned to the Collector of Customs at 
the Port of Entry. The importer may 
supply the copies of the entry sufficiently 
in advance so that the certified copy is 
in the hands of the Collector at the time 
the merchandise is received, otherwise 
he may pay the estimated duty and re-. 
quest that the Collector suspend liquida- 
tion until the certification is forthcoming. 

It has recently been determined (Jan- 
uary 10, 1947) by the Housing Expediter 
that veneers, both hard and soft wood, 
and wood flour, are eligible for duty-free 
admission under Presidential Proclama- 
tion 2708. Pending issue of a revised 
regulation by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, importers seeking duty-free admis- 
sion of these items may do so by follow- 
ing the same procedure described above 
for millwork. 

It is not required that an importer of 
lumber products seeking relief from duty 
under Presidential Proclamation 2708 es- 
tablish the end use of the particular ship- 
ment involved. 





Canada’s Dental-Health 
Program 


A special division of the Canadian 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, at Ottawa, is devoted to the 
supervision of dental health. This divi- 
sion coordinates and stimulates the 
public-health and dental programs of 
the nine Canadian Provinces. 

Dental clinics are maintained in many 
public schools under the jurisdiction of 
the governments of the Provinces. It is 
expected that these programs will be ex- 
tended during the next few years, par- 
ticularly in Saskatchewan. The Eastern 
Ontario Dental Association also recently 
advocated that dentists in Ottawa give 
free examination to school children in 
line with programs operating in other 
parts of Canada. 











The free care of war veterans may lead 
to a great expansion of Government med- 
ical facilities for the general public. 
During 1945 free dental treatment was 
given to 23,672 veterans. The total re- 
ceiving such service in 1946 is estimated 
at more than 56,500. 

The number of licensed dentists in 
Canada is about 4,500—approximately 
1 per 2,700 persons. Included are 1,700 
dentists returned from the armed forces. 
The present enrollment of 550 students 
in the 5 dental colleges is also augmented 
by veterans who are taking advantage of 
Government aid in. education. Normal 
enrollment in these colleges was 300, and 
the number graduated each year was 
about 115. Between 15 and 20 Canadian- 
born graduates of United States dental 
schools return annually to practice in 
Canada. 

The number of thoroughly trained 
dental technicians in Canada (extremely 
small prior to the war) is now so great 
that unless new and larger laboratories 
are built the supply will soon far exceed 
the demand. 

Most of the dental laboratories in 
Canada are very small, and are utilized 
by only three or four practitioners each. 
Among the larger laboratories, groups 
of six operate along identical lines and 
are loosely united. 

Dental associations in Canada are of 
two types: (1) The licensing authorities 
of the Provinces which determine the 
rules and requirements for admission to 
practice; and (2) fraternal clubs which 
control the ethics of the profession lo- 
cally. The latter group has a parent 
association and several large regional 
groups, as well as smaller local groups. 

The Canadian dental profession de- 
pends almost exclusively upon the United 
States for dental equipment and sup- 
plies. United States firms have a vir- 
tual monopoly in supplying electrical 
dental engines and steel forgings for the 
manufacture of dental instruments be- 
cause of their high quality and dura- 
bility. Domestic production is much too 
small to meet the demand. 

The only other participants in the 
Canadian dental market at present are 
the United Kingdom and Palestine. The 
former has since 1940 furnished dental 
drills and burs, of which Germany was 
the prewar supplier. About 10 percent 
of the dental instruments and needles 
imported by Canada come from Great 
Britain. Palestine furnishes some of the 
low-quality artificial teeth favored by 
Canadian dentists catering to the poorer 
classes. The bulk of Canadian imports 
of artificial teeth, however, is supplied 
by the United States. 

Preferred materials for dental work 
throughout Canada are gold, most of 
which is mined and processed in Can- 
ada; acrylic dentures rather than rub- 
ber; and porcelain for artificial teeth. 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through 
the courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for distri- 
bution and cannot be responsible for their 
content. For private publications, write 
direct to the publishing agency given in 
each case 


Articles of 
appearing in 
Bulletin. 


interest to businessmen, 
the Department of State 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 15 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $5 per year. The issue 
of February 9 contains these articles: 


PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS FOR INTERNA- 
TICNAL TRADE ORGANIZATION: 


Commercial Policy. 
Restrictive Business Practices. 


SUBCOMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF INFOR- 
MATION AND OF THE PRESS. 


CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM OF INFORMA- 
TION AND OF THE PRESS. 


FAO PREPARATORY COMMISSION REPORT 
ON WORLD Foop PROPOSALS. 


AGREEMENTS AMONG UN, FAO, 
UNESCO. 

TREATY OF CONCILIATION WITH THE 
PHILIPPINES: 


AND 


President’s Letter of Transmittal to 


the Senate. 
Report of the Secretary of State. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON THE CANOL 
PROJECT DISPOSAL. 


Other Publications 


Oi, ACROSS THE WoRLD. Charles M. 
Wilson. 1946. 318 pp. Price, $3.50. 
The story of the petroleum industry 
and the presSure-operated pipe lines. 

Available from: Longmans, Green & 
Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LisT OF MICHIGAN FIRMS ENGAGED IN 
EXPORTING AND IMPORTING. 1947. 66 pp. 
Price, $2. Nine hundred firms are listed 
alphabetically, numerically, and _ by 
postal zones, each indicated as exporting 
or importing, or both. The export com- 
modity index lists more than 630 ar- 
ticles; the import commodity index lists 
140 commodities and raw materials, each 
list cross-referenced to the respective 
exporters or importers. 

Available from: Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment, Detroit Board of Commerce, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 
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PUBLIC INVESTMENT AND FULL Emptoy. 
MENT. 1946. 348 pp. Price, $2.25. 4 
study intended to explain the difficultig 
of timing public investment to stabilige 
the economy, and to suggest methods by 
which these difficulties may be overcome 

Available from: International Labor 
Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington § 
BD. Cc. 

RAYON AND THE SYNTHETIC FIBER Iy. 
DUSTRY OF JAPAN. H. Wickliffe Rose 


1946. 340 pp. Pricé, $6 (plus 12 cents 
city sales tax on distribution in Ney 
York City). Supplementary material 


gathered for the U. S. Department of 
State and War Department Textile Mis. 
sion to Japan, January-March 1946. 4 


perspective on Japan’s economy whichis © 


of use in 
industry. 

Available from: Textile Research In- 
stitute, 10 East 40th St., New York 16 
M. Y. 

Custom HovusE GulIpDE. March 1947 
(Annual). With subscription to monthly 
“American Import and Export Bulletin,” 
and binder, $20.50 plus postage. (Lists, 
for each port of entry (U. S. and Terri- 
tories): Air lines of the world, airports, 
banks with foreign trade departments, 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade, coopers, customs attorneys, cus- 
tomhouse brokers, foreign consuls, for- 
eign freight forwarders, domestic for- 
warders, port authority (personnel), 
railroads, ship brokers, steamship lines, 
agents and services, stevedores, tow 
boats, truckmen and lightermen (U. §. 
Customs bonded), U. S. Customs Serv- 
ice (personnel), U. S. general order and 
public stores and cartage contractors, 
warehouses (U. S. Customs bonded), 
warehouses (general), weighers, gagers, 
samplers; Canadian customs brokers, 
freight forwarders, and customs bonded 
warehouses; general: Foreign forward- 
ing agents, customs headquarters of 
foreign countries.) 

Available from: Custom House Guide, 
Box 7, Bowling Green Station, Custom- 
house, New York 4, N. Y. 

THE TRADE OF NATIONS. Michael A. 
Heilperin. 1947. 234 pp. Price, $3. An 
introduction and guide to international 
trade and economics, with a point of vieW 


any study of the textile 
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on America as an international business 
power. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

ARGENTINA AT THE TurN OF 1946-47. 
Prepared by Dr. Walter P. Schuck, Editor 
Argentine Financial Service. Eighth 
Annual Edition. 1947. 132 pp. Price, 
$12 U. S. currency. A comprehensive 
survey and analysis of Argentine busi- 
ness and finance, in English, covering 
every major factor and amply supported 
by pertinent tables of statistics. 

Available from: Walter P. Schuck, 
Sarmiento 559, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





British-Built Ships for Portugal 


Orders for ships amounting in value 
to £4,000,000 have been placed in Great 
Britain by Portugal, and orders in pros- 
pect bring the total to £6,000,000, the 
British press reports. 

The recently launched Padua is one of 
the largest trawlers ever built in Great 
Britain. It is 238 feet long and 35% feet 
in beam. Designed for Newfoundland 
cod fishing by its Portuguese owners, the 
trawler will be equipped for the extrac- 
tion of cod-liver oil and have storage fa- 
cilities for 24 tons of cod-liver oil. There 
are accommodations for 61 officers and 
men. 





Korea: Additional Mail 
Service Announced 


The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment announced on January 16, 1947, 
that in addition to letters, post cards, and 
printed matter—mail service for which 
was resumed on July 4, 1946—com- 
mercial papers, samples of merchandise, 
and small packets may now be accepted 
for mailing to Korea subject to the fol- 
lowing weight limits and postage rates: 
commercial papers—up to 4 pounds 6 
ounces at the rate of 142 cents for each 2 
ounces, with a minimum charge of 3 
cents; samples of merchandise—up to 18 
ounces at the rate of 14 cents for each 2 
ounces, with a minimum charge of 3 
cents; and small packets—up to 2 
pounds 3 ounces at the rate of 3 cents for 
each 2 ounces, with a minimum charge of 
15 cents. 

The name of the addressee, street, dis- 
trict, town, and province in Korea should 
be shown in Korean characters, if known, 
with an interline translation in English. 
Communications may be written in 
Korean, English, Russian, French, Span- 
ish, Chinese, Japanese, or Portuguese. 

Articles prepaid at the letter rate of 
postage may not contain merchandise. 
Registration service is available upon 
payment of a 20-cent fee in addition to 
the regular postage. Air-mail, money- 
order, and special delivery services are 
not available. 


is set at 241 ships totaling 431,000 gross 
tons. Of these, 36 ships (29,000 tons) 
were built in Norway, and 6 (27,000) 
tons) were delivered from shipyards 
abroad. Ships purchased abroad, in- 
cluding reparation tonnage from Ger- 
many, total 199 vessels with a gross ton- 
nage of 27,000 tons. Broken down, these 
purchases include 29 tankers and 1 
whaling factory ship, with 10 of the 
tankers weighing in excess of 10,000 tons 
each. Sixty vessels totaling 106,500 tons 
were sold abroad during 1946, while 12 


Crude-Rubber Imports Into 
Australia 


Imports of crude rubber into Australia 
during the 12 months ended June 1946 
totaled 199,000 hundredweight (9,950 
long tons), according to the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
Sources of these imports are shown in the 
following table: 





Quantity 


Country of origin nar Value (15,400 tons) were lost at sea. 

This net increase of 169 ships brought 
pan eng are oo oe the Norwegian merchant fleet up to 
Borneo 8, 000 53, 000 3,288,000 gross tons (1,630 ships) by the 
se = coon «—-sCoend«of 1946, and includes 739 motor 
New Guinea 4, 000 28, 000 ships totaling 2,227,000 tons. The 

Total 199, 000 1, 847, 000 tanker fleet consists, at present, of 222 





ships (1,410,000 tons) made up of 190 
motor tankers (1,224,000 tons) and 32 
steam-powered vessels (186,000 tons). 

By the year’s end, 405 ships (1,462,000 
tons) were ordered and building in Nor- 
wegian and foreign yards. Of this ton- 
nage 14 percent (151 ships totaling 
203,000 tons) is being built in Norway, 
780,000 tons in Sweden, 297,000 tons in 
Great Britain, 97,000 tons in Denmark, 
and the remainder in the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Canada. 

“Norwegian Shipping News” estimates 
1946 gross freight incomes at 1,000,000,- 
000 crowns, with a net of 550,000,000 to 
600,000,000 crowns. 


11,000 hundredweight equal 


50 long tons of 2,240 
pounds, 





Norwegian Fleet Up 300,000 
Tons in 1946 


Statistics now available for 1946 show 
a net increase in Norwegian merchant 
tonnage of 169 ships totaling 300,000 
gross tons, during the 12 months, says 
the Norwegian Information Service. 
This figure includes 32 tankers totaling 
117,600 gross tons. 

Gross tonnage increase for the period 








Twentieth Century Fund Launches Significant Studies 


Turkey has been selected by the Twentieth Century Fund as the first subject for a series of 
case studies of how American financial resources and technical skills might be used to assist 
other countries to develop their own possibilities and attain higher living standards for their 
citizens, according to an announcement made recently by the Fund. It will make at least two 
other sch studies during 1947. 

The Fund has appointed Max Weston Thornburg, internationally known engineer and business 
consultant, to direct the investigation of Turkey’s resources and development and investment 
possibilities. Associated with Mr. Thornburg will be Graham Spry, who has had wide experience 
in economic investigations and has written on economic and social subjects. 

Mr. Thornburg and Mr. Spry will make an extended visit to Turkey in the near future and 
hope to have the cooperation of the Turkish Government in making their survey. They will 
recruit a local staff in Turkey to assist them in gathering facts and preparing their report, which 
they plan to complete within a year. The Fund makes this statement: 

“We are scheduling studies of countries in both the Eastern Hemisphere and the Western 
Hemisphere. We expect to make definite announcement of other studies shortly. The Board of 
Trustees of the Fund has authorized three surveys as an initial experiment, and, if they are 
successful, probably the Fund will make additional investigations of conditions in other countries. 

“In going into a country, we are trying to select research staffs of persons of outstanding compe- 
tence who have some special background and knowledge of the region being studied. In each 
case they will make a study of the history, economic organization, and resources of a country as a 
base to consider future developments. They will look for opportunities for American investment 
in the country, both by private citizens and business groups and by the American Government 
acting through the Export-lmport Bank or the Bank for International Settlements. They will 
try to point out how American capital and managerial and technical skills can assist in starting 
needed local developments, such as railroads and transportation systems, electric power plants, 
health and school services, and useful commercial enterprises of all kinds. 

“Our primary purpose, however, is not to point out money-making opportunities. The goal of 
these surveys is to make sincere and useful suggestions as to how American money and American 
products and technical knowledge can work in conjunction with the human and material resources 
of the country itself to help its people to raise their standards of living. We want to help the 
country to attain the material and social well-being, the improved health and educational services 
and higher living standards generally, that modern technology makes possible.” 
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The U. S. Department of Commerce itemizes 
all news releases, publications, speeches, pam- 
phlets, and books published the previous week 
in its weekly Business Service Check List. 
This listing will enable you to order the ma- 
terial that will be of specific aid to you in 
your business. 














Typical of the listed materia] that will See 
interest you are marketing data, articles on Y a 
specific industries and business, foreign mar- 7 Sy 
kets, establishing and operating numerous ares 


kinds of small businesses, and foreign indus- 
rial wartime secrets. 





Many of the items in the BUSINESS 
SERVICE CHECK LIST are free. 


by the U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUSINESS SERVICE CHECK LIST 


— 
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"A listing covers a ii aia feces: 


Census Bureau Office of Domestic Commerce 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Office of International Trade 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Office of Small Business 
Foreign Trade Zones Board Office of Technical Services 
National Bureau of Standards Patent Office 


Office of Business Economics Weather Bureau 











Annual subscription $1 


A sample copy will be sent on request. 






Order today from the 
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Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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